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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN EUROPE.* 


AS IT RELATES TO AGRICULTURE, 


T was a part of my mission in visiting the | countries, it is a common thing to see, even 


different countries of Europe, to examine 
schools established with a view to promote 
the several industrial interests; but as my at- | 
tention was mainly directed to art schools | 
and schools of manufacturing and mechanics, 
what I learned there of education as it relates | 
to agriculture was picked up incidentally, and | 
should not have the weight properly attached 
to close and careful personal observations. | 
But to give a full account of the little that [| 
saw and learned, would require a good sized | 
volume, and all I will now attempt to do is to | 
present to the Board a brief outline of the | 
subject, in the hope that it may prompt the 
desire for further information. 

1. Agricul‘ure in the Public Schools.—The 
elements of the natural sciences, which form 
the bases of all knowledge relating to agricul- 
ture, are taught almost everywhere in the 
public schools of Europe. The instruction is 
mostly given orally, in the form of object 
lessons, but sometimes appropriate manuals 
are placed in the hands of the pupils for | 
study. They do not make the great mistake 
of our schools in compelling their pupils to 
spend so much time upon lessons in the de- 
tails of Geography that are of no use to them, 
and lessons in abstract Arithmetic and Gram- 
mar they do not understand, and keeping 
them ignorant of the interesting world of 
nature in which they live and move. In some | 








*A Paper read by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Mr. Wickersham, before the State Board of Agriculture, at a 
meeting held at Mercer, October 15 and 16. 





in the lowest grade of schools, collections of 
objects, minerals, plants, fruits, grains, grasses, 
woods, etc., upon which lessons are frequently 
given, 

In addition to this kind of instruction, so 
useful to the farmer, agriculture is taught as a 
branch of learning in thousands of public 
schools in France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Belgium, and other countries. Its elemen- 
tary principles are simply stated and easily 
exemplified, and I can readily understand, 
what I was frequently told, that no other 
study of the whole course awakens more in- 


| terest. ‘The profit, even to those who never 


intend to become tillers of the soil, is vastly 
greater than can result, for example, from the 
study of long lists of the names of mountains, 
rivers and towns, in the far-off countries of 
Asia or Africa. And this kind of instruction 
is not only given theoretically, in the school- 
house, but practically in the adjacent grounds. 
The building in which school is kept in vil- 
lages and country districts on the continent of 
Europe, is generally a school-house and a 
dwelling-house combined. Here the teacher 
lives, as well as teaches. He is allowed the 
use of the grounds attached to the school. 
house, oftentimes several acres in extent, 
every square inch of which is cultivated with 
the greatest care. I have seen these grounds 
divided into a yard with grass and walks, 
flowers and shrubbery; a garden with a va- 
riety of vegetables; a small orchard and 
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vineyard, and several miniature fields with 
growing crops. ‘The boys spend a part of 
their time on these grounds at work with the 
teacher, and, under his direction, learn the 
arts of lawn dressing, gardening, fruit grow- 
ing, and farming generally. It is a pleasant 
sight to see a teacher and his boys employed 
in this way, and no one can doubt that in 
such cases the instruction imparted outside of 
the school room is quite as valuable as the 
instruction imparted within it. Interest is 
added to the picture, too, when you find that 
the sisters of these boys are at the same time, 
and in the same schools, learning to sew, knit, 
and cut out garments, and sometimes take 
lessons in practical house-keeping. ‘The spirit 
that animates this kind of practical instruc- 
tion, is shown in acircular somewhere met 
with, issued by one of the agricultural inspec- 
tors to the teachers of the Vosges, in France. 
He urges them not only to convert the lands 
at their disposal into schools for teaching 
practical farming, gardening and fruit grow- 
ing, but to accompany their pupils from time 
to time to the best-kept farms of the district, 
and to make a special study of the stables, 
fields, cattle-houses, and vineyards. 
Agriculture is taught both theoretically and 
practically in a large number of the Irish 
National Schools, 1 had barely time to look 
at one of these, the one at Larne. It isa 
school quite similar to one of our graded or 
union schools, with an agricultural depart- 
ument and a piece of land which the boys cul- 
tivate. There are only seven acres in the 
Jittle farm, and yet the management contrives 
tto raise upon it all kinds of crops incident to 


ithe climate ; to keep horses, cows, pigs and | 
poultry; and toset apart space for an orchard, | 
.a garden and alawn. ‘The instruction in the | 


school embraces the elements of botany, zo- 
ology, mineralogy and chemistry ; the forma- 
tion, nature and difference of soils; the ro 


‘tation of crops; draining, trenching and sub- | 
soiling; the raising and feeding of stock; | at ard, Gi 
| of the most celebrated institutions of the 
| kind in Europe, 


gardening, fruit-growing, etc., etc. In their 
outdoor work on the farm, the boys apply 
what they learn theoretically, test methods, 
and make experiments. 

2. Agriculture in Higher Institutions. Thave 
said something as to what is done in European 
countries in the way of imparting instruction 


in agriculture in the elementary schools; I} 


have now to inquire how the same work goes 
on in the higher institutions, the Normal 
Schools, the Polytechnic Schools, and the 
Universities. 

Institutions for the training of teachers are 
called Normal Schools in Europe, as well as in 





America ; but they are much more numerous 
in the most enlightened countries abroad 
than with us. In Germany alone there are 
nearly two hundred of these schools and 
in France an equal number. ‘The courses of 
study in the Normal Schools are arranged with 
special reference to the training of teachers ; 
but as showing the high consideration given 
to the farming interest, they very frequently 
include instruction in theoretica! and practical 
agriculture. ‘The governmental authorities 
desire to have this kind of instruction im- 
parted in the elementary schools, and they 
are wise enough to see that the only way to 
bring it about is to prepare teachers who will 
be able to carry their wishes into effect. 
Many of the Normal Schools have farms con- 
nected with them, and the student-teachers are 
not only required to study, but to work. A 
part of the course is that they shall be able 
to perform with skill the work of the farm and 
the garden. The students in our Normal 
Schovls might object to this kind of disci- 
pline ; but I am not at all sure it would not be 
as advantageous here as in the Old World. 
Not only is instruction in agriculture given 
in many of the Normal Schools, but provis- 
ion is made in some of the Agricultural 
Schools for a special course for teachers. 
This is especially the case at the fine estab- 
lishment at Glasnevin, three miles from Dub- 
lin. Here there is a model farm of one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight acres, with buildings 
well adapted for the purpose, a nursery, gar- 
dens, etc. The students are mainly young 
men who are preparing for teachers. ‘They 
study and work alternately, and, after grad- 
uation, those who propose to follow the busi- 
ness of teaching go forth to spread a knowl- 
edge and diffuse a love of agriculture through 
the schools, among the people of the rural 
districts of the country. More than a thou- 


| sand teachers have been prepared in this way 


at Glasnevin. At the Agricultural Institute 
at Hohenheim, near Stuttgard, Germany, one 


there are several special 
courses for teachers, one for students from 


the neighboring normal schools, another for 


teachers during vacations, and still another 


| to prepare teachers for holding evening agri- 


cultural schools during the winter months. 
We have polytechnic schools in this coun- 
try, but they cannot be compared in any re- 
spect with the great polytechnic schools in 
Europe. I visited schools of this kind in 
Zurich, Munich, Vienna, Prague, Dresden, 
Berlin and Paris. Their object is to impart 
a thorough scientific and practical education. 
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Most of them are well supplied with philo- 
sophical apparatus, and have rich and well 
arranged scientific collections, industrial mu- 
seums, art galleries and botanic gardens. 
Some of them have an attendance of over a 
thousand students. ‘Their course of study is 
very full and complete, including, in many 
cases, a department of agriculture. With 
engineers, architects, chemists, machinists, 
merchants, and other skilled masters of the 
matter and the forces of nature, they aim to 
make good farmers—farmers who understand 
the principles that govern their work. 

Nor do the great Universities of Europe 
overlook the interest of agriculture, as is too 
apt to be the case with the higher educational 
institutions of this country. Regular courses 
of lectures are delivered on this subject at 
the Universities of Edinburg, Bonn, Berlin, 
Halle, Munich, Leipsic, Giesen, Jena and 
others. It will be remembered, as an exam- 
ple of the kind of instruction imparted in 
these courses, that Liebig delivered his cele- 
brated lectures on Agricultural Chemistry at 
a German university. Some of these univer- 
sities, too, even have agricultural schools and 
model farms connected with them. ‘The Ag- 
ricultural Institute at Jena is an integral part 
of the University of Jena, and the Agricul- 
tural College at Poppelsdorf is under the 
same management as the University of Bonn. 
The Royal Academy of Agriculture and 
Rural Economy, at Eldena, occupies lands 
belonging to the University of Griefswald, 
and its professors are in part the same. 

3. Special Schools for Instruction in Agri- 
culture and Related Subjects. —The govern- 
ments of Europe not only see that instruction 
in agriculture is largely given in their elemen- 
tary schools and in higher institutions of 
learning ; but they have established in great 
numbers special schools for this purpose. 
‘There are many schools of agriculture, horti- 
culture, forestry, veterinary, and, here and 
there, one for meadow culture, fruit culture, 


siik culture, the culture of the vine, sheep | 
raising, the raising of bees, working in flax, | stoc 
cultivating and gathering crops, in gardening 


etc. ‘Lhere are probably one hundred such 
schools in France, an equal number in Ger- 
many, and as many proportionally in Holland, 
Switzerland and Belgium. Some of these 
schools are small, not having more than ten 
students, but at others the attendance is large. 

The special agricultural schools of Europe 


differ so much in kind and grade that it is | 


difficult to characterize them without a de- 
tailed description much too long for the pur- 
poses of this paper. We will notice only 
those that seem to be of most interest. 











First, there are schools whose main object 
it is to make expert laborers ona farm, ‘They 
are practical farm-schools. In these the 
pupils have very little to do with books or 
theoretical instruction. ‘They work nearly all 
the time with their teachers in the stables, the 
gardens, the vineyards, the orchards, the 
fields. When not thus employed, especially 
during the winter months, they sometimes re- 
view their work with reference to the princi- 
ples involved it it, read agricultural publica- 
tions or listen to lectures on agriculture. 
More rarely they pursue a course in what are 
called here the common school brancies. 
But these schools are not designed to make 
scholars or thinkers. ‘Those who attend them 
are the sons of peasants, are poor, and Seldom 
own land, The purpose is to acquaint them 
with farming operations, to accustom them 
to handle tools, to make them active and 
skiliful tillers of the soil. In Germany, such 
institutions are called Ackerbauschule. 

Next in grade above the Ackerbauschule 
are the schools for practical farming. These 
are designed for young farmers and farmers’ 
sons. ‘lhey possess rooms for study and reci- 
tation, and a farm for work. No pupils are 
admitted who have not received a good ele 
mentary education. In summer nearly all 
the time is spent out-of-doors, on the farm ; 
in winter several hours are given daily to the 
study of the sciences that relite to agriculture 
The object is to make the pupils acquainted 
with all the branches appertaining to the bus 
iness of a well-organized farm, and especially 
to explain the underlying principles of farm 
ing operations. Instruction is given both 
from text-books and by courses of lectures 
and many of the schools are well supplied 
with apparatus and possess good scientific col 
lections. ‘The practical instruction is based 
on the plan of gradually perfecting the pupils 
in all the varied work of‘the farm. ‘They 
commence with simple operations, and then 
pass on to those more difficult. Practice i 
given them, alternately in feeding and caring 
for stock, in making and using manures, mn 


and fruit-growing, in draining and irrigating, 
and in all other varieties of farm work. 
There are schools of this class at Zwatzen 
Annaberg, Schleissheim, and elsewhere in 
Germany. ‘To this class belong also th: 
Farm Schools or Model Farms of France, 
France has more than fifty of these institutions, 
and they are rapidly multiplying. ‘There are 
nearly four hundred arrondissements, corres 
ponding to our counties, and it is the inten- 
tion of the Governmeut to establish a Farm 
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School in each, The buildings and land be- 
longing to these schools are generally owned 
by private parties, and the schools are carried 
on at the risk of the owners. All schools, 
however, that are approved by the Govern- 
ment receive a subsidy sufficient to pay the 
salaries of the teachers and the boarding of 
the students. Each school must have at least 
twenty-four pupils, and must be so conducted 
as to present a good example of tillage to 
the section of country in which it is situated, 
and to show a fair return of profit. Rigid 
inspections by Government officers frequently 
take place, and institutions that are not well- 
managed are discontinued. 

The object of these Farm Schools is, first, 
to furnish an example of good farming to 
the farmers of the district; and, second, to 
form by proper instruction and training a 
body of skilled agriculturists. All pupils 
must be over sixteen years of age, and possess 
a good elementary education. ‘The work on 
the farms is performed wholly by the pupils 
and their teachers. A teacher is always 
present to take part in and direct the work. 
It is his duty to explain on the ground why 
one instrument is preferable to another, why 
certain operations should be performed in 
a particular way and not differently, and what 
the causes are which produce the effects no- 
ticed. In short, all the work done is con- 
sidered in the nature of an experiment illus- 
trating a principle, and thus the head is used 
to direct the hand. And further, the work 
on each of these Model Farms is so managed 
as to epitomize the farming operations of a 
whole section of country. Whatever crops 
are raised in its neighborhood, are raised on 
the Farm. Nearly all of the farms engage 
in breeding and fattening stock, and possess 
dairies, gardens, and orchards. Some of 
them cultivate grapes, take care of forests, 
keep sheep, grow silk, make honey, etc. The 
course at these Farm Schools is generally 
three years, and in addition to the practical 
instruction, which is the main object, the 
pupils receive lessons in the elements of ag- 
ricultural science, and in subjects that will be 
most useful to them in working or managing 
a farm. 

Would it not be possible to organize our 
three Pennsylvania Model Farms somewhat 
after the manner of these French Model 
Farms? Or, what stands in the way of such 
an enterprise being set on foot by one of our 
County Agricultural Societies, or by a body of 
public spirited farmers? There are among the 
very best Farm Schools in France, those that 
furnish free boarding and free instruction to 





from twenty-five to fifty pupils, at a cost to 
the Government not exceeding $2000 or 
$3000 a year. 

We now come to speak of the Agricultural 
Colleges, or institutions for instruction in Ag- 
riculture of the highest grade. These colleges 
have theoretical courses in all the branches of 
learning that relate to Agriculture, and ample 
facilities for teaching practical farming. 
Among the most celebrated are the institutions 
at Poppelsdorf, near Bonn, at Hohenheim near 
Stuttgard, at Weihenstephan, near Munich, 
Germany ; at Krumman, Bohemia; at Grig- 
non, near Paris, France; and at Glasnevin 
near Dublin, Ireland. All the schools of this 
class have houses for boarding the pupils, 
apartments for the teacher, and rooms for lec- 
tures and recitations. Most of them have libra- 
ries, reading-rooms, laboratories and collec- 
tions of farm products, and of tools and ma- 
chines used on a farm. They are well supplied 
with barns and other buildings necessary in 
conducting farming operations on a large scale 
and in great variety. ‘The farms are gener- 
ally large tracts, with a variety of soils. At 
Hohenheim, there are 825 acres under culti- 
vation, with an adj ining tract of 5000 acres 
of Government forest. ‘The farm at Weihen- 
stephan consists of 650 acres, and that.Grig- 
non of 1,170 acres. Everywhere fields are 
set aside for experiments. Botanic gardens 
are frequent ; stock of different kinds, horses, 
cattle, sheep, are bred and cared for. Herds 
of cows are kept for dairy purposes. Much 
attention is given to the raising of poultry, 
and at some of the schools there are stocks 
of bees. You will find here, as at the farm 
schools, nurseries, orchards, gardens, forests, 
vineyards, lawns, meadows. Great care is 
taken with the manufacture of manures. 
Cider, vinegar and beet sugar, are sometimes 
made. Silk-culture is carried on to some 
extent. Shops on the farms usually make 
and repair the farm tools and machinery. 
Fill up this outline with the necessary details, 
place in the management a body of profes- 
sors as expert in practical farming as they are 
learned in scientific agriculture, and you will 
have an idea of the practical advantages 
these colleges offer to the young farmer. The 
standard for admission is as high as that for 
admission into one of our literary colleges, 
and the course continues three years. As a 
general thing, the pupils work nearly all the 
time the first year, about half the time the 
second year, and very little the third year. 
During the last year they frequently become 
superintendents or inspectors of work, 

In order to show the comprehensive char- 
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acter and thoroughness of the course of study 
in these colleges, I will give, in some detail, 
but much more briefly than is the case in the 
original programme from which I quote, what 
is taught at Poppelsdorf, which, as I have 
already said, is one of the leading agricultural 
institutions of Germany : 

A. Agriculture.—1. Knowledge of the soil. 
2. Study of manures. 3. Clearing, draining 
and working land. 4. The knowledge of 
agricultural implements and machines. 5. 
The cult.vation of grainand fodder. 6. The 
cultivation of materials for manufacturing 
purposes, 7. The cultivation of grass lands. 
8. The cultivation of vines and vegetables. 
g. The cultivation of fruit trees. 

B. Cattle Breeding.—1. The general rear- 
ing of animals, race, parentage, climate, etc. 
2. The breeding of horned cattle, working, 
feeding, fattening. 3. Thedairy. 4. Horse- 
breeding, and knowledge of the external parts 
of horses. 5. Rearingsheep. 6, The knowl- 
edge of wools. 7. Rearing smaller animals, 
pigs, poultry, etc. 8. Sanitary matters con- 
nected with the treatment of domestic 
animals. 

c. Theory of Farming —1. Principles of 
political economy involved in rural economy. 
2. Systems of farming. 3. Valuation of land 
and instructions in making estimates of pro- 
ductions. 4. Agricultural book-keeping. 5. 
Agricultural calculations. 

D. Mtstory of Agricu/ture.—1. History and 
Statistics of Agriculture. 2. Literature of 
Agriculture. 3. Agriculture in different 
countries. 

E, Forest Economy.—1. Forest culture. 
2. Forest industry, the protection of forests, 
valuation. 3. Hunting and fishing. 

F. Chemistry in all its departments. 

G. Phys.cs in all its departments. 

H. Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, Zoology, 
Meteorology, as related to Agriculture. 

1. Mathematics as applied on the farm. 

J. Political Economy and Jurisprudence, as 
related to Agriculture. 

K. Veterinary Science. 

L. Anatomy and Physiology. 

M. ‘Lhe Architecture of farm buildings. 

This course of study tells its own story, and 
I need add no comments. 

4. Agricultural Museums .—I visited a num- 
ber of these museums in the Old World, and 
was greatly pleased with them. They are 
found in connection with general industrial 
museums, and sometimes at the polytechnic 
schools and agricultural colleges. The fol- 
lowing, from my note-book, will give an idea 
of what they contain : 





1. Models of buildings on a farm.— 
Houses, barns, outbuildings, granaries, dai- 
ries, slaughter-houses, farm shops, etc. Draw- 
ings. Plans 

2. Pictures of stock of all kinds, represent- 
ing different breeds and varieties. Prepared 
specimens of the heads of cattle, sheep, etc., 
illustrating breeds. Prepared specimens of 
poultry of all kinds. 

3. Collections of agricultural implements 
and machines.—These are of great extent and 
variety, such as are in present use contrasted 
with those used by former generations, hun- 
dreds and even thousands of years ago. 
PModels. Drawings. 

4. Farm Products.—Grains, fruits, vege- 
tables, cotton, silk, tobacco, wines, wools, 
woods, flax, hemp. 

5. Sotls, minerals, plants, animals, insects. 

6. Fertilizers. 

7. Natural and artificial anatomical pre- 
parations. 1. Anatomy of the horse, cow, 
sheep. 2. Diseased parts and organs, 

I was so much impressed with the value of 
these museums that I would be willing to labor 
long and hard to establish one in our own 
State. Can it be done? 

In conclusion, let me say that public 
interest in agriculture is by no means con- 
fined to this side of the Atlantic. Agricul- 
tural fairs are quite as common in the British 
Is!ands as they are with us. ‘There are prob- 
ably one thousand agricultural associations in 
the German Empire, and those of France 
number a membership of over a million, 
Clubs of farmers may be found in almost every 
considerable town. The Governments of sev- 
eral nations send out agents to visit foreign 
countries and bring back improyed stock, the 
best kinds of grain and fruits, and such new 
implements and machinery as they think 
worthy of trial. Encouragement is given in 
many places to the holding of winter evening 
schools for farmers; and courses of lectures on 
agriculture, by persons deputized by the 
proper authorities, are of frequent occurrence, 

But I must add that, while what has been 
done for agriculture in Europe has converted 
many sections into vast gardens, and made 
them more productive than any other lands 
on the face of the earth, it must be confessed 
that a large proportion of the men and wo- 
men who do the work on the farms remain 
as stolid and as ignorant as their forefathers 
could have been a hundred years ago, and 
continue to use implements of husuandry and 
modes of culture handed down to them from 
long by-gone generations. It will require 





much time and great effort to lift them up to 
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the level of the working men in this country. 

While Europe, therefore, may, in her agri- 
cultural progress, occupy in some respects a 
vantage-ground at the present, America cer- 
tainly has a brighter prospect for the future. 
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A MORNING IN QUINCY SCHOOLS. 


FIRST LEITER, 

EEING is believing, and although the 
. ) pamphlet lately published by Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams on the improvements which 
three years have made in the Quincy, Mass., 
school system gives many points for study, 
the conclusion of the whole matter can best 
be gained by seeing his results. So 2 seven 
thirty-five train carried me out this morning 
on the Old Colony road to the little town 
that will have to be rechristened. Indeed, 
its proper title now is the Mecca of school 
teachers, for the same morning trains carry 
out parties of young teachers from Boston, 
sent out by their school directors to ‘see 
into’’ the new system which is beginning to 
be established in the primaries of the city; 
parties of New Yorkers and a few Philadel 
phians, all bent on ‘“‘ observing,”’ which is the 
new way invented for teachers to learn. 

Arriving at Quincy just as the town clock 
was striking eight, and there being as yet no 
local guide book published for the town, I 
asked the first intelligent porter on the plat 
form which was the way to the primary school, 
any primary. ‘* That lady will tell you,”’ 
pointing to a brisk young woman just taking 
her seat in one of the omnibuses, and who 
wore a white apron over her alpaca dress and 
carried an arm-load of books. [The teachers 
in Quincy, as I learned afterwards, are 
allowed to carry books, if they wish to ] 


‘* Yes,’’she said, on my errand being made | 


known, ‘‘ she could tell me something about 
the schools.”’ ‘‘ Which do you call the best ?” 
** There is no best,”’ said the brisk young 
woman; ‘‘ they are all alike. I advise you 


to go to the Codington school, because it is | 
nearest the station ; otherwise I shall be very | 
glad to have you come to mine, but that is | 


quite the farthest off, and something of a 
drive.”’ 


So to the Codington school I went, though | 


it might have been the Washington, or the 


Wollaston, or any others that were almost as | 
The school-house was locked, but there | 


near. 
were at least fifty boys playing under the elms 
and maples, and presently little girls, walking 
decorously in twos, began to turn into the 
school enclosure. The boys were driving 
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|a punishment. 


| things to judge by. 


[Nev., 


and tooting all over the yard, and the little 
girls were exceedingly ‘‘ proper,’’ which 
brings its own physiological comment with it. 

But there wasn’t a school book to be seen. 
No satchels, no atlases nor books under the 
arm. You might have thought it was a holi- 
day, but for the appearance of a sweet-eyed 
young lady, who was introduced by the 
chorus of boys to me as Miss Morse. To 
Miss Morse I stated my errand. and she was 
kind enough to make out a sort of time-table 
for me, so that I might catch up in the dif- 
ferent rooms as much of the day’s doings as 
was possible before the noon bell and the 
noon train came along. In her room, which 
was the point of departure for the morning, 
and still before the nine o’clock bell had 
rung, I found a pupil teacher looking over 
the slates of her dictation exercises the day 
before, not marking the child for errors, but 
marking the errors for the child. 

ABOUT TAKING IN AVERAGES. 

On the black-board Miss M. began at once 
to rub out the synonyms, in common words, 
that were written up there, and, talking as she 
wrote, to sprinkle the long black-board with 
figures. I shall not give my questions, which 
she was good enough to encourage, but the 
sum of the answers. They fake ‘‘averages’’ 
at the Quincy schools three times a year, of 
the showing of the class at thattime. ‘I 


do not take a daily record for averages, but 


have in mind the general mental condition of 
each child and its readiness. I don’t crush out 
errors in spelling, nor make a culprit of the 
child who makes mistakes. I try to bring 
him along with the class. Except for per- 
sistent carelessness,there is no writing over as 
Keeping in? We are not 
allowed to keep a child in. Our regular after- 
noon session is from two to four, and from 
four to half-past there is a half hour that we 
take for explanations to bring on a dull child 
or encourage it. But it is the c/ass that must 
bring him along; class averages are the 
They learn from each 
Each one wants to be right because 
He doesn’t like to be 


other. 
his neighbor is 
behind.” 
Emulation and not punishment, evidently 
(I make hasty parenthesis), is the string that 
is pulled in the Quincy schools. It is only 
bringing the lessons of after-life into play a 
little earlier. A man is not ‘‘ marked” each 
day, nor does he have time to make up his 
errors; he must keep up with the rest, or be 
left behind. Here a small paper of directions 
was handed to another ‘‘ pupil teacher,” who 
had come into the room ‘to observe’’ for the 
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first time to-day, in that division. She per- 
mitted me to look at it; it ran something 
hike this: ** Watch the children. They are 
as much yours as mine, to-day. Speak to 
them if they do anything you do not like to 
see. I.ook over their slates during the exer- 
cises. Find out their names.”’ 


THE SCHOOL BELL\RINGS, 


Just here the great bell rang, a boy seated 
himself at the old piano, and the classes 
came filing up stairs to music, forty-five in 
each division, and six divisions in all. ‘Two 
pretty little little girls with a small bucket 
went from desk to desk, wetting all the 
sponges. ‘There was one colored boy in the 
Jine, very well dressed, but apparently not 
marked among his neighbors in any other 
way. 

‘* Now, children, get your slates all clean,”’ 
gave time to settle down a little the spirits 
brought up from the playground. After a 
vigorous rubbing, but no noise, the bell 
tapped and the school exercises began. Ina 
very low voice, ‘“‘ The Lord is my Shepherd”’ 
was recited, the teacher leading. Then, still 
in the same subdued and reverent tones, the 
Lord’s prayer was sung, followed by a pretty 
childish hymn, and school song. .Then hold- 
ing up his hand, but without any other 
preface, a boy got up and said, ‘On my way 
to school I saw two men digging. What do 
you suppose it was for?”’ 

(This, the pupil teacher whispered, was the 
conversation exercise, intended to teach ex- 
pression and readiness, but also, as it ap- 
peared, to use their eyes as they came along 
to school.) Instantly there was a volley of 
suggestions. not in disorder, but very much 
as if on the playground, each child rising, 
however, to give its opinion. The original 
boy, however, had to tell them that it was a 
hole for a flag-pole, and where it was, at Mr. 
’s. Then another boy had seen some- 
thing else, and another, each little speech be- 
ginning with ‘I saw yesterday,” or ‘ last 
week,”’ or ‘‘ last summer,’’ and occasionally 
there was a ‘‘long bow”’ drawn by a fanciful 
child. But, mostly, the talk was of the vil- 
lage matters. 

One boy had information that two vessels 
out in the bay, two ‘‘big steamships,’’ were 





to be knocked to pieces for their old iron ; 
and, instantly, half the class was on its feet, 
looking out the windows. (The Quincy 
school-houses have the advantage of over- 
looking blue water and the harbor, and the 
hills in the distance also, which brought up 
references in another class, as will be seen.) 








‘¢They are Government vessels,’’ put in an- 
other boy, ‘‘and they are going ta burn 
them. They are all rotten, too rotten to go 
to sea.” ‘* Little worms,’”’ contributed an- 
other, ‘‘they’re all full of little worms in 
their hulls.’”’ ‘‘They’re going to burn ’em; 
won't it be fun seeing the fire!’’ Then 
there was something said about ‘‘ Revere 
beach,’’ and a burned ship that another boy 
had seen. ‘‘ Will the iron burn?” asked the 
teacher. ‘No; don’t you see,” explains a 
young philosopher, ‘‘ the wood all burns, and 
the iron falls right into the water and cools 
off.”” 

It was about a ten minutes’ talk in all, the 
children entirely alert and at their ease, a 
correction only put in now and then, but en- 
tirely in a suggestive way, by the teacher. 
One notable part of it was that the little girls 
did not talk. Only one small female, towards 
the close, ventured a modest observation; but 
the boys had it all to themselves, as older 
politicians around the town pump and at the 
cross-roads store are apt to have. 


ORTHOGRAPHY MADE EASY, 


’ 


At the end of the ‘‘conversation,’’ which, 
with the singing,had occupied just fifteen min- 
utes, the teacher, chalk in hand, stood by the 
black-board. ‘*What day is this?’’ ‘The 
30th of September.” ‘Spell ¢hirty,’’ and 
she wrote it according to their direction, 
putting a twenty under it. ‘‘ Now, what shall 
I do to make this /hirtieth twentieth?” 
‘«Rub out the tail of the y”’ directed a child, 
‘<dot it for an ¢ and then put ¢7A.” ‘Is it 
the same as the y when I do that—why don’t 
we keep it y 7’ ‘* Because the long-tail let- 
ter doesn’t look well—the ¢ is better.”’ Fol- 
lowing this she wrote ‘‘ Mister and Mistress 
Holden were there.” ‘‘ Is that quite right ?”’ 
‘*No; you must shorten it.” ‘* How? what 
letters shall I keep?” ‘‘Keep the 4/ and the 
yr and put a dot after the 7, to show that there 
is something left out.’’ 

Then a child dictated something else for 
the teacher to write, all the class following on 
their slates the dictation as they had the 
previous lines. At the close—pointing to 
one word after another—‘‘ Anybody had 
‘those’ at alldifferent? Has anybody spelled 
it another way?” ‘Two or three who had left 
off the final ¢ held up their hands, looking 





cheerfully corrected, but not ashamed ! AZem: 


It is evidently not accounted a crime here to 
make a mistake, and no child is ashamed 
to acknowledge his, nor tries to conceal it. 
Then a curved letter line was drawn; 
‘‘ What am I going to make.’”’ It was only 
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the first part of a 7'in script, but it was made 
by suggestion into an A, an /, an S, and so 
on, the children copying. Picking upa slate 
and holding it up, ‘“‘ Johnny always has such 
a nice slate, clean and such straight lines.” 
From another slate, writing a crooked letter 
on the black-board—‘ What’s the matter 
with this 4 7?” Then a small 7 was rapidly 
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changed on the board into many letters, a | 


child pointing out that ‘‘ you can see he # 
in almost every letter.”’ ‘‘All except the 0,” 
said another. ‘‘ What’s the matter with this 
yr?” writing a very tall one on the board. 
‘¢ Too high a hat, more than its half above 
the line.’ ‘Teacher, ‘‘ Clean slates I am 
thinking of a nice holiday’’—spelling it out 
on the board—‘‘one of the nicest we have. 
What is it?’’ Some voices went up for the 
Fourth of July, but the majority held it to be 
Christmas. ‘‘ It's somebody’s birthday.’’ 
Then it was Christmas—decidedly by acclama- 
tion. ‘‘Christ’s birthday mass,’’ writing it 
out. ‘* Do we write it that way? No! Why 
not ?’’ «« Ever so many holidays together make 
a ?’’ ~=**Vacation.”’ 

‘¢My next word is among those berries on 
the table,”’ pointing to a vase of bitter-sweet 
berries, orange and red. ‘‘ Nice,”’ ‘‘elegant,”’ 
** delicious.”” ‘*Well—that is to taste. I 
don’t mean to taste ;’’ writing on the board, 
however, all the suggested words. 
did,” ‘‘ pretty.”’ ‘* Yes, that’s it. 
another word for pretty.” ‘‘ Handsome,” 
‘* beautiful.” 


handsome,” remarked a youth, hoiding up 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


** Splen- | 
Give me | 
| we go by water?” 
‘*You don’t sound the d in| 


his hand as that word was written down. | 


** You don’t sound the ¢ in vacation, either,”’ 
remarked another critic, looking at the black- 
board and reminded of silent letters. Here 
a pencil fell. ‘*What was that word?” 
**Dropped.” ‘*Here’s the next 
breaking the piece of chalk in half. ‘*Break,”’ 
‘* Here’s the next,” stepping out, ‘‘ Stepped.” 
All hands, meanwhile, writing very fast, to 


word,”? | 


keep up with the class suggestions and the | 


teacher’s action. ‘If a child came to school 
after nine oclock we should say he was 
—?” “Tardy,” in a chorus. 


A ROYAL ROAD TO GEOGRAPHY, 


There was an upper primary class, and leav 
ing that division about to gotoarithmetic, I fol- 
lowed my appointed schedule into the lowest 
grammar class. There, across the blackboard 
was written. ‘To swear is neither brave, 
polite, nor wise,” It was the beginning of 
the geography lesson, subject, North Amer- 
ica. Ona d/uve board, about a yard square, 
which had a ledge around it, and was set on 


| mountains,”’ 
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table feet, about a dozen children were gath- 
ered. In the centre of the board, and 
heaped up into the rude outline of the conti- 
nent, was a quantity of earth—iron-moulders’ 
earth—which was brought out with strong 
relief by the light blue back-ground. ‘Come, 
Bertie, put in the Rocky Mountains,” and a 
girl began energetically to pinch up a moun- 
tain range into peaks like so many small cocoa- 
nut cakes. ‘‘ Jerry, where’s Alaska?”’ Boy 
pointed to it. ‘Now go on from there 
and name me all the land projections around 
to Florida, noting the indentations.”’ 

But after Prince of Wales Point and Point 
Barrow, Jerry did not know his points very 
well, and another boy was called up, who 
traced them all out with small earthy fingers 
and great enjoyment. It was a new kind of 
circumnavigation, with the advantage that 
the navigator, if the class thought a certain 
point not quiet bold enough, was directed to 
make it more so, and in the course of the 
voyage, naming all the points of the Atlantic 
coast to Florida, there was considerable pull- 
ing and pushing up the outline to suit the 
exacting critics. ‘The ‘‘ mountain range girl”’ 
was all the time building up the several back- 
bones of the Western Continent, and another 
at work on the table land of Mexico. 

Arriving at the isthmus, the sailor was 
stopped. ‘* How do you get across here— 
we don’t want to go any farther south—can 
‘*No.” % Not jast yet,” 
interposed the visitor; but we were spared 
the tunnels and traversed the isthmus safely 
enough by rail at Panama, and got round to 
the west coast. 

Here the coasting finger pointed out the 
capes and located San Francisco for me. 
‘* What’s the matter with the eastern part of 
this continent ?”’ said the teacher, after the 
bays and gulfs had been successfully visited 
by another little finger, with the name given 
at each blue water (blackboard) stopping 
place.) ‘‘ What is the matter here?’’ ‘* No 
was the chorus, and Jerry— 
another Jerry—gets to work on the Alle- 
ghanies. ‘The table land complete. ‘‘ How 
high is this?’ ‘8000 feet.”” ‘* How high 
are the Rocky Mountains? Are they very 
high towards the north?” ‘In the west?” 
‘What littl range ought to be here?” 
‘* Wahsatch Coast Range.’”’ ‘‘ Where is the 
lowest land along here?” Girl points to 
Mississippi river. ‘*Why doesn’t it wash 
out over here? ‘* Levees keep it out.” 
‘* Why don’t all the rivers run out into the 
Gulf of Mexico? Here are some going over 
to the Atlantic. What’s the trouble up here ?”’ 


” 
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pointing to the St. Lawrence. ‘‘ Why doesn’t 
this run down like the Mississippi?’’ ‘It 
couldn’t run up a mountain; it Aas to go 
east.” ‘‘Why?” ‘* Because of the height 
of land.” ‘*What’s that?’ Child points 
out and pats up a height of land, making the 
Mississippi basin still more a hollow by con- 
trast. 

Indeed, the little hands took great engi- 
neering delight out of the Mississippi valley. 
Their heads were clear enough on that point. 
‘‘Why is the St. Lawrence called so?” 
‘‘It’s named after the day the first people 
sailed up it, on St. Lawrence’s Day.’’ Point- 
ing to Hudson’s Bay. ‘‘Is that named after 
a day, too?” ‘*No,’’ in chorus, ‘after a 
man, Hendrick Hudson, the man that sailed 
into it.”” .‘* How do you know, if you didn’t 
see it, if you only saw a flat map, that there 
must be a height of land here ?’’ teacher go- 
ing back by a quick diversion to the former 
base of operations. ‘‘ There must be.” 
“Why?” = « Because the rivers run north, 
and if you traveled up them you would no- 
tice that.’”’ ‘* But here’s the Mississippi ; tha¢ 
goes south.”’ ‘* Well, it flows that way be- 
cause it must slope south; rivers don’t run 
up hill.” ** I don’t see any rivers going east 
along here,”’ still in the vatley of the Ohio. 
‘Oh, they've got to go west; they can’t get 
out to the sea because of the Alleghanies.”’ 


BOUNDARIES 


Were easy, because of the actual ridges of 
land and the blue board oceans under their 
hands, and, of course, they were correct. To 
the minute observation of a child the small 
ridges and scallops of earth each had its own 
character, unlike its fellows, and to be named 
by its own title. ‘Now make some really 
good sentences, to give me the boundaries of 
the Great Central Plain.”’ ‘It extends from 
the Rocky Mountains on the west to the 
Apallachians on the east.”’ ‘“‘ George, why do 
you say ‘it,’’ instead of the Great Central 
Plain?’ ‘*Don’t want to say the same 
thing twice, and they know you are talking 
about the same thing until you stop.”’ AZem. 
—Miss Morse had said laughingly in answer 
to my question, ‘‘ Grammar ? there is no gram- 
mar taught in town except what comes in with 
the other lessons ;’’ and here was a specimen 
of the Quincy way of getting at the pronouns. 
George goes on with his central plain—‘ It’s 
pretty abrupt at the foot of the Rocky Moun. 
tains, but here it gradually slopes.” ‘* What 
do you mean by gradual?” ‘A little ata 


time.’’ Teacher pointing to a Northern river, 
** Going 


‘“‘What’s this?’’ ‘“ Mackenzie.” 
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north?’’ ‘*VYes; it must, don't you see, be- 
cause of the height of land.’’ ; 

A little restlessness at one corner of the 
board. ‘‘ Here, boys, make an isthmus ; and 
you John, the best range of mountains you 
can over there.’’ This was outside of the map, 
and was regarded as a telling reproof, the 
culprits doing their moulding very energetic- 
ally indeed, from a small heap of the earth 
that lay in a corner of the board. Coming 
south to Florida—‘: What’sthis?”’ ‘‘A pen- 
insula.”’” ‘‘ What makes this?” ‘ Coral in- 
sects. Aninsect spits tt out and makes rocks.” 
‘¢ No—it is a skeleton of an insect, like our 
bones.’”’ ‘It is an insect’s house, and grows 
red.’ ‘It isn’t colored by the sailors,”’ one 
and other of the class remarks. ‘‘ Now take 
your slates, and write me out the boundaries 
of North America.” 

‘* Have they any other maps?”’ I asked. 
‘Some of them have an atlas at home.’’ 
‘* But do they learn all these names of capes 
and bays and mountains ‘ by ear’ around the 
board?” ‘Yes, but then they write them 
out, you know, and that impresses them too. 
They use their home atlases to draw maps by 
sometimes. But,’’ smiling, ‘‘I have hard 
work to deep my class from copying these 
drawings on the board,” pointing to some 
landscapes in chalk on a row of black-boards 
left by the ¢eachers’ drawing class. ‘‘ They 
copy what they see. One teachers’ class 
meets here of an evening for drawing lessons 
and practice,’’ [all the Massachusetts teach- 
ers learn to draw,] ‘and the drawings are 
left until the next lesson to decorate the 
rooms.”’ At the end of the geography lesson 
the two teachers perfected the map, and that 
was left on the d/ve-board—a sort of billiard 
geography—until the following day. 

‘* We begin our map work by taking them 
to the window and telling them to make 
something like that hill out there,’’ where 
the Milton Hills lie in the distance. ‘‘ That 
does very well for an easy lesson in moun- 
tains.”’ 

DRILL IN MARCHING. 


At the tap of the bell the classes marched 
out for recess—half-past ten—Miss Dearborn, 
the head master, inspecting the entire 270 as 
they passed down the stairs. The marching 
was a/most as good as that of the younger 
boys at the Girard College, also under fem- 
inine drill. 

‘¢ Do you spend any time in musical nota- 
tion, Miss Dearborn?’’ ‘No; they all learn 
to sing, but we don’t give any particular care 
to the mere notes.” 
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SOME GENERAL REFLECTIONS. 


But a word just here, which cannot be too 
often insisted on. The children in New York 
and Philadelphia public schools are encour- 
aged to much criticism on each other —criti- 
cism on intonations and inflections, and the 
machinery of reading. At Quincy I noticed 
very little of that. ‘The criticism was of ideas 
—opinions chiefly. This took off what has 
always struck me as an unpleasant feature of 
Our system, the sharp, snapping attitude of 
these little folks toward each other, all on the 
gut vive for another’s mistake, and perhaps 
somewhat disappointed when the paragraph 
is read through quite smoothly. ‘The ques- 
tions of the teacher, the comments of the 
class in every performance in the reading, 


and history, and the language recitation (quite | 


another matter from the conversation exer- 
cise), were directed to substance rather than 
form, to ideas rather than inflections. The 
point all through was the meaning, the opin- 
ion, the lively remarks of the class. 


this New England school Mecca and any 
other public school on the continent that it 


has been my fortune to see. 
Cor. Phila. Ledger. 


—_ -~__——. 


EACH AND ALL. 
R. W. EMERSON, 


Little thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked clown 
Of thee from the hill-top looking down; 

The heifer that lows in the upland farm, 
Far-heard, lows not thine ear to charm ; 

The sexton, tolling his bell at noon, 

Deems not that great Napoleon 

Stops his horse, and lists with delight, 

Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine height; 
Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent. 

All are needed by each one; 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 

I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough ; 

I brought him home, in his nest, at even; 

He sings the song, but it pleases not now, 

For I did not bring home the river and sky ;— 
He sang to my ear,—they sang to my eye. 
The delicate shells lay on the shore ; 

The bubbles of the latest wave 

Fresh pearls to their enamel gave ; 

And the bellowing of the savage sea 

Greeted their safe escape to me. 

I wiped away the weeds and foam, 

I fetched my sea-born treasures home ; 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 

Had left their beauty on the shore, 

With the sun and the sand and the wild uproar. 
The lover watched his graceful maid, 

As mid the virgin train she strayed, 

Nor knew her beauty’s best attire 


That in 


itself is a difference strongly marked between | ~$ 
| known to us, by reason of its growing tenuity, 
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Was woven still by the snow-white choir. 
At last she came to his hermitage, 

Like the bird from the woodlands to the cage ; 
The gay enchantment was undone, 

A gentle wife, but fairy none. 

Then I said, *: I covet truth; 

Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat ; 

I leave it behind with the games of youth.” 
As I spoke, beneath my feet 

The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, 
Running over the club-moss burs; 

I inhaled the violet’s breath ; 

Around me stood the oaks and firs ; 

Pine cones and acorns lay on the ground; 
Over me soared the eternal sky, 

Full of light and of deity ; 

Again I saw, again I heard 

The roliing river, the morning bird; 
Beauty through my senses stole ; 

I yielded myself to the perfect whole. 


a 


THE AIR AND THE SEA. 


M. F. MAURY, 


HE atmosphere forms a spherical shell, 
surrounding the earth to a depth un- 


as it is released from the pressure of its own 
superincumbent mass. Its upper surface can- 
not be nearer than fifty, and scarcely more 
remote than five hundred miles. It surrounds 
us on all sides, yet we see it not; it presses 
on us with a load of fifteen pounds on every 
square inch of surface of our bodies, or from 
seventy to one hundred tons on us in all, yet 
we do not so much as feel its weight. Softer 
than the finest down, more impalpable than 
the finest gossamer, it leaves the cobweb 
undisturbed, and scarcely stirs the lightest 
flower that feeds on the dew it supplies; yet 
it bears the flects of nations on its wings 
around the world, and crushes the most 
refractory substances with its weight. When 
in motion, its force is sufficient to level with 
the earth the most stately forests and stable 
buildings, to raise the waters of the ocean 
into ridges ike mountains, and dash the 
strongest ships to pieces like toys. It warms 
and cools by turns the earth and the living 
creatures that inhabit it. It draws up vapors 
from the sea and land, retains them dissolved 
in itself or suspended in cisterns of clouds, 
and throws them down again as rain or dew, 
when they are required. It bends the rays 
of the sun from their path to give us the 
aurora of the morning and twilight of even- 
ing; it disperses and refracts their various 
tints, to beautify the approach and the retreat 
of the orb of day. But for the atmosphere, 
sunshine would burst on us in a moment and 
fail us in the twinkling of an eye, removing 
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us ia an instant from midnight darkness to 
the blaze of noon. We should have no 
twilight to soften and beautify the landscape, 
no clouds to shade us from the scorching 
heat ; but the bald earth, as it revolved on its 
axis, would turn its tanned and weakened 
front to the full unmitigated rays of the lord 
of day. 

The atmosphere affords the gas which vivi- 
fies and warms our frames; it receives into 
itself that which has been polluted by use, 
and is thrown off as noxious. It feeds the 
flame of life exactly as it does that of the fire. 
It is in both cases consumed, in both cases it 
affords the food of consumption, and in both 
cases it becomes combined with charcoal, 
which requires it for combustion, and which 
removes it when combustion is over. It is 
the girdling, encircling air that makes the 
whole world kin. The carbonic acid, with 
which element our breathing fills the air, 
to-morrow seeks its way round the world. 

The date-trees that grow round the falls of 
the Nile will drink it in by their leaves; the 
cedars of Lebanon will take of it to add to 
their stature; the cocoa nuts of Tahiti will 
grow rapidly upon it; and the palms and 
bananas of Japan will change it into flowers 
The oxygen we are breathing was distilled 
for us some short time ago by the magnolias 
of Florida, and the great trees that skirt the 
Orinoco and the Amazon; the giant rhodo- 
dendrons of the Himalayas contributed to it, 
and the roses and myrtles of Cashmere, the 
cinnamon-tree of Ceylon, and the forest, 
older than the flood, that lies buried deep in 
the heart of Africa, far behind the Mountains 
of the Moon, gave it out. The rain we see 
descending was thawed for us out of the ice- 
bergs which have watched the Polar Star for 
ages, or it came from snows that rested on 
the summits of the Alps, but which the lotus 
lilies have soaked up from the Nile, and 
exhaled as vapor again into the ever-present 
air. 
There are processes no less interesting 
going on in other parts of this magnificent 
field of research. Water is Nature’s carrier ; 
with its currents it conveys heat away from 
the torrid zone and ice from the frigid; or, 
bottling the caloric away in the vesicles of its 
vapor, it first makes it impalpable, and then 
conveys it, by unknown paths, to the most 
distant parts of the earth. The materials of 
which the coral builds the island and the 
nautilus its shell are gathered by this restless 
ieveler from mountains, rocks and valleys in 
all latitudes. Some it washes down from the 
Mountains of the Moon, or out of the gold- 








fields of Australia, or from the mines of 
Potosi; others from the battle-fields of Europe, 
or from the marble-quarries of ancient Greece 
and Rome. These materials, thus collected 
and carried over falls or down rapids, are 
transported from river to sea, and delivered 
by the obedient waters to each insect and to 
every plant in the ocean, at the right time 
and temperature, in proper form and in due 
quantity. 

Treating the rocks less gently, it grinds 
them into dust, or pounds them into sand, or 
rolls and rubs them until they are fashioned 
into pebbles, rubble, or boulders; the sand 
and shingle on the sea-shore are monuments 
of the abrading, triturating power of water. 
3y water the soil has been brought down 
from the hills, and spread out into valleys, 
plains, and fields for man’s use. Saving the 
rocks on which the everlasting hills are estab- 
lished, everything on the surface of our 
planet seems to have been removed from its 
original foundation and lodged in its present 
place by water. Protean in shape, benignant 
in office, water, whether fresh or salt, solid, 
fluid or gaseous, is marvelous in its powers. 
It is one of the chief agents in the manifold 
workshops in which and by which the earth 
has been made a habitation fit for man. 

heodadasalipacnints 
PROCRASTINATION. 


EDWARD YOUNG. 








Be wise to-day ; ’tis madness to defer ; 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time; 

Year after year it steals, till all are fled, 

And to the mercies of a moment leaves 

The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

If not so frequent, would not this be strange ? 
That ’tis so frequent, this is stranger still. 


Of man’s miraculous mistakes this bears 

The palm, “ that all men are about to live,” 
Forever on the brink of being born; 

All pay themselves the compliment to think 
They one day shall not drivel, and their pride 
On this reversion takes up ready praise ; 

At least their own; their future selves applaud ; 
How excellent that life they ne’er will lead ! 
Time lodged in their own hands is Folly’s ’vails ; 
That lodged in Fate’s to wisdom they consign ; 
The thing they can’t but purpose, they postpone. 
*Tis not in folly not to scorn a fool, 

And scarce in human wisdom to do more. 


All promise is poor dilatory man, 

And that though every stage. When young, indeed, 
In full content we sometimes nobly rest, 

Unanxious for ourselves, and only wish, 

As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise, 

At thirty man suspects himself a fool ; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 
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At fifty chides his infamous delay, 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 

In all the magnanimity of thought, 

Resolves, and re resolves; then dies the same. 


And why? Because he thinks himself immortal. 

All men think all men mortal but themselves ; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Strikes thro’ their wounded hearts the sudden dread ; 
Sut their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 
Soon close; where passed the shaft no trace is found ; 
As from the wing no scar the sky retains, 

The parted wave no furrow from the keel, 

So dies in human hearts the thought of death; 

E‘en with the tender tear which nature sheds 

O’er those we love, we drop it in their grave. 


> 


STARS AND STAR GROUPS. 


OPENING LECTURES OF WINTER COURSE. 
‘THE opening lectures of the winter course 

| of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of the city of Lancaster, for the enter- 
tainment and instruction of the boys and 
young men who resort to the reading room, 
were delivered by Mr. J. P. McCaskey, prin- 
cipal of the Boys’ High School, to large audi- 
ences of interested listeners. At the first 
lecture, Mr. S. B. Herr, the General Secre- 
tary, made announcement of the course, and 
cordially invited the regular attendance of all 
present and their friends, as many as could 
be admitted to the hall. He also made state- 
ment as to the general purposes and work of 
the Association, showing it, what we have 
long known it to be, one of the most practi- 
cal agencies for good that has ever been or- 
ganized in this city. 

Knowing that many readers of Zhe Journad/, 
and especially many school teachers, are— 
as all should be—interested in these grand 
subjects, we transfer to our columns the local 
newspaper reports of these lectures. These: 
will aid in arousing renewed interest in 
their own minds, as well as in directing the 
attention of their more intelligent pupils to 
the grandest of all material subjects of thought 
and study. The report of the second lecture 
will be given in our next issue. 

SOLAR AND STELLAR SYSTEMS. 


Your Secretary has requested me te say something 
on the subject of Astronomy. It is not fair to assume 
that I know more of this grand science than any one 
may learn in a very short time, Challenging our at- 
tention by day and by night, as they do through the 
round of the year, it would argue rare lack of interest 
— stupidity, indeed—if everybody did not know at least 
something of the Sunand the Moon, the planets and the 
stars. They do say, however, that there is a man near 
Safe Harbor, and another in Drumore township, who 
has never learned the North Star! It is possible also 
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that there may be a student at Franklin and Marshall, 
or at the Normal School at Millersville, who does not 
know the constellation Orion or the great Dog Star 
Sirius. But these would seem rare exceptions to the 
general rule of familiar recognition of leading stars 
and constellations! 

If I could talk to you to-night with the eloquence 
of the dead Mitchell, this hour would mark an era in 
the lives of many of you, You would go out from 
this place intent upon the study of a new science, with 
an interest aroused that would never fail you in this 
world or in the next. For there as here we shall, in 


the sublime words of the astronomer Kepler, ‘ but 
think the thoughts of God after Him,” and surely the 
grand problems of the universe are fit subjects to en- 
gage the attention of immortal beings, whether “ here 


or beyond.” 
SOLAR SYSTEM IN MINIATURE, 


To think intelligently of the stellar system, we must 
first know what is meant by the solar system. To get 
this in its relations of distance and magnitude, that is, 
the relative distances of the planets from each other 
and from the sun, and then their relative sizes as com- 
pared with the sun, let us take an old but simple il. 
lustration. 

Lancaster is laid out some two miles square. Im- 
magine this a perfect level surface, cleared of every- 
thing that can obstruct the view, so that from all parts 
of this area any object of considerable size may be seen 
upon it. At the centre, place upon an iron rod, say 
ten feet in height, a gilt ball two feet in diameter, 
conspicuous in the sunlight, This will represent the 
sun, the centre of the system. 

Mercury will be a very small grain of shot, gilded, 
we suppose, which we might see by going close to 
the slender rod upon the top of which it is placed, at 
a distance of 82 feet from the central sphere. 

Venus would be represented by a pea, at the dis- 
tance of 142 feet from the sun ; the Earth also by a pea, 
somewhat larger than the last, 215 feet from the sun,— 
its distance from that luminary being about 92,000,000 
of miles and its diameter nearly 8,000 miles. Mars, 
now shining brilliantly in the east near the Pleiades, 
at nine o’clock in the evening. would be a pea smaller 
than either of those already named, its distance 32 
feet from the centre, or as far as from the Soldiers’ 
Monument in Centre Square to Hager & Bro’s dry- 
goods store. Then would come the Asteroids, 175 or 
more, at a distance of from 500 to 600 feet from the 
centre. These would be grains of sand, and would 
be passed on West King street before we should 
reach the Stevens House. 

Nearly a quarter of a mile from the starting point— 
say beyond Mulberry street-—we would mount upon 
its rod the largest of all our planets, a gilt ball the 
size of an average, orange. This would represent 
Jupiter, now in our southern sky, which is thirteen 
hundred times the size of the Earth. A smaller or- 
ange on its rod two-fifths of a mile from the centre, or 
near Mary street—continuing our way out West King 
street-—would represent Saturn, a planet also of enor- 
mous dimensions, now visible, and which may be readily 
(listinguished by a line drawn diagonally through the 
Great Square of Pegasus from northwest to southeast, 
extending the line a short distance in a southeasterly 
direction. Uranus, which has not been seen by one 
person in a million without the aid of a telescope, 
would be a full-sized cherry, three-quarters of a mile 
from the centre, or in the vicinity of the Watch Fac- 
tory; while Neptune, never seen without the aid of 
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the telescope, would be a still larger cherry, placed a 
mile and a quarter from the centre, or some distance 
beyond the western limit of the city. So much for rel- 
ative distances and magnitudes. 

THE NEAREST FIXED STAR. 


Before leaving this miniature representation of the 
Solar System, let us note the distances at which upon 
this scale, the nearest stars would be reached. A few 
miles beyond Neptune, at most, we may suppose that 
we should be among them. But no! On we go; 
soon every planet has disappeared in the distance— 
past Columbia, Harrisburg, Altoona, Pittsburgh—the 
nearest star but grows more bright upon our vision, 
while the sun has shrunk to the proportions of the 
star—chat is all! Past Cincinnati, Louisville, St, 
Louis, Omaha, Salt Lake, across the mountains to 
San Francisco—and now it blazes bright as Capella 
or Sirius! Out to sea we go, “ following the star,” 
three thousand miles across the Pacific—to the Sand- 
wich Islands—steadily the star gleams before us, 
brighter than any orb now blazing in our sky, until 
in mid-ocean, seventy-five hundred miles from our 
starling point, we reach it—the nearest fixed star! 
And this, with Neptune which is nearly 3,000,000,000 
miles from the sun brought within a mile and a 
quarter. 

Would we find another and another, distances 
equally great, or even greater, must be traversed; since 
our sun itself is but a s¢ary in the universe of God, and 
this appalling distance over which we have gone is 
nothing more nor less than that so often named, but 
whose awful reach is so little realized—* from star to 
star.”’ In this view of the subject we see at once that 
our entire Solar System, vast as it is in its distances 
and magnitudes, dwindles to a mere star point in the 
Stellar Universe. 

Newcomb, in his latest work, rates the sun as one 
among a hundred millions of stars. If each of these 
be attended by dts retinue of planets, our system be- 
comes one among a hundred million of solar systems ! 
Well did that great American astronomer, the gifted 
Mitchell, declare: “ The Bible furnishes the only 
fitting vehicle to express the thoughts that overwhelm 
us when contemplating the Stellar Universe.” 

DISTANCES AND MAGNITUDES. 

Returning to our Solar System, we find the sun, its 
mighty centre, a body so vast in size as to transcend 
all human conception. If our Earth were hurled 
through one of the sun spots to the centre of its mass, 
and the moon should follow at its present distance from 
the Earth, our satellite would be buried out of sight, 
two hundred thousand miles beneath the sun’s glow- 
ing surface—its diameter being more than 850,000 
miles. Its bulk is sufficient to make nearly a million 
and a quarter great worlds like ours; and its mass 
more than six hundred and fifty times that of all the 
planets put together ! 

Mercury is the first planet generally recognized as 
we pass out from the Sun, though it is thought that a 
smaller planet, which has been named Vulcan, may 
revolve in an orbit much nearer the sun. The diam- 
eter of Mercury is nearly 3000 miles—one third greater 
than that of our Moon,—and its distance from the sun 
about thirty-six million miles. It moves in its orbit 
with a velocity of 105,000 miles per hour, while the 
velocity of Neptune, the most distant of the planets, 
is but 12,000 miles, The beautiful planet Venus is 
distant from the sun sixty-seven million miles, its di- 
ameter 7,500 miles. 

Next in order is the Earth, 92 millions of miles from 








the Sun, its diameter nearly 8,000 miles, flying along 
in its orbit at the rate of 18 miles per second,, and 
wheeling upon its axis with nearly the same velocity, 
so that a man upon its surface cannot lift his hat 
without making quite a trip of it bareheaded. The 
Earth hasa Moon, with which we are all more or less 
familiar, whose bulk is about one-third that of Mer- 
cury, and whose light is 800,000 times less bright than 
that of the Sun. The trade dollar and the threé-cent 
piece—two coins that nobody cares to have—would 
represent the relative disks of the Earth and the Moon. 

Then comes “ the red Mars,” its diameter nearly 
5,000 miles, its distance from the Sun 140 millions, and 
its year equal to nearly two of our years, Next are the 
Asteroids, nearly 200 of which have been discovered. 
It has been thought that these are parts of a planet 
wrecked in some mighty convulsion of nature. The 
first of these toy planets was discovered on the first 
night of the present century, and was a remarkable 
confirmation of what is known as Bode’s law. This 
astronomer had observed that if 4 were added to each 
of the following series of numbers—o, 3, 6, 12, 24, 
48, 96, 192, and 384—making the series 4, 7, 13, 16, 
28, 52, 100, 196, and 388, the relative distances of 
the planets from the Sun would be represented, The 
series held, approximately, for all but * 28,” the 
fifth number. Astronomers, thinking there must be 
a planet here, cast about to find it, and succeeded far 
beyond their most sanguine expectations. 

After the Asteroids comes Jupiter, the largest of 
the planets. Its diameter is 88,000 miles, and its 
mean distance from the Sun 476 millions, It may be 
seen any clear evening, and is the most conspicuous 
orb now visible in the southern sky. Its year is equal 
to twelve of ours, that is, it remains one year in each 
of thetwelve signs of the Zodiac, while the Earth 
passes through one sign each month. 

The next planet, Saturn, also visible to-night, in the 
southeastern sky, is two and a half years in passing 
through any given sign of the Zodiac, making its year 
equal to thirty of ours. Its diameter is 78,000 miles, 
and its mean distance from the Sun 872 millions. 
While Venus has no moon, the Earth but one, Mars 
two, both of them very small, Jupiter four, Uranus four 
or six, and Neptune one or two, Saturn has already 
eight moons, besides her three rings, which are the 
raw material for additional moons. 

Next in order comes Uranus with a diameter of 
33,000 miles, at the distance of 1,750 millions of miles 
from the Sun. Last of all we have Neptune, 36,000 
miles in diameter, and distant 2,750 millions of miles 
from the mighty centre of life and energy about which 
it revolves. 

VELOCITY OF LIGHT. 


Light from the Sun which moves with a velocity of 
II ,000,000 miles per minute, reaches the Earth in 
about eight minutes. It requires between four and 
five hours to reach Neptune from the Sun, so immense 
is its distance upon the outer confines of our system. 
Yet when this vast distance is rated at but one and one 
quarter miles, we have already seen at what an im- 
mensely greater distance the nearest fixed star is to be 
found ! 

To acquire a more definite idea of the distance to 
the Sun, in terms with which we are more familiar 
than any that have yet been given, let us suppose Co- 
lumbus to have taken the cars A. D. 1492, for the 
Solar depot, instead of the Santa Maria for the Indies. 
Moving on day and night at the rate of twenty-five 
miles per hour since that time, he would s¢z// be on 
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the way, and would not reach his far-off destination 
until A. D. 1914, thirty-five years hence! 
STARS AND CONSTELLATIONS. 


As we came in, this beautiful evening, the Moon 
shone brightly approaching the full, all the fainter 
stars obscured by its light. ‘The splendid star Arcturus, 
known to Job and to generations before and since his 
time, is sinking in the northwest. Antares, the heart 
of the Scorpion, in the southwest, is hardly less bril- 
liant. 

The Northern Crown follows close upon Arcturus, 
and immediately after the Scorpion comes Sagittarius, 
conspicuous for his bow and the prominent Milk 
Dipper. A part of Ophiuchus and the curving line 
of the Serpent can be traced in the western sky, from 
the X-shaped head near the Northern Crown to where 
the tail passes between the divided streams of the 
Milky Way. 

Nearly overhead, but a little west of the meridian, 
is the brilliant star Vega, in the Harp, distinguished 
by a faint parallelogram a short distance from it. 
Carrying a line towards the south, bearing off in an 
easterly direction, we distinguish three stars, two or 
three degrees apart, the middle one being very bright. 
This is Altair, in the Eagle, East of this we have a 
parallelogram of faint stars known as Job’s Coffin, 
Continuing the line from Vega through Altair, we 
reach the stars in the head of Capricornus, the con- 
stellation in the Zodiac next after Sagittarius. 

Nearly overhead again, but east of the meridian, is 
the Northern Cross, in the constellation of the Swan. 
This lies along the Milky Way, and in its proportions 
is amuch better figure than what is known as the 
Southern Cross—not seen in the Northern Hemisphere, 
A triangle formed with Vega, Altair and Deneb, in 
the head of the Cross, will enclose the entire fizure. 

When we go into the street again this evening, the 
Great Square of Pegasus will be nearly overhead. 
This any one can readily distinguish, the figure being 
almost square, the length of its sides from 12 to 15 
degrees. Taking this as a base of operations, a line 
drawn to the south from the two stars on the western 
side will strike Fomalhaut, a well-known star of the 
first magnitude in the Southern Fish. A few degrees 
west of that line we now see the great planet Jupiter. 

A line drawn diagonally through the Square to- 
wards the southeast, as has already been said, will 
indicate Saturn, noted for its moons and rings. A 
line through the stars on the eastern side of the Square 
will strike Diphda, a bright star in the constellation 
of the Whale. 

Extend a line diagonally through the Square to- 
wards the northeast as far as Capella, a very bright 
white star now in that quarter of the heavens ; it will 
pass three stars of nearly the same magnitude, two of 
them in Andromeda and one in Perseus. These are 
named respectively Mirach, Almaach, and Algenib, 
the last named being nearest Capella. <A bright star 
off this line to the east makes a right-angled triangle 
with Almaach and Algenib. This is Algol, the most 
interesting variable star in the heavens, changing 
from second to fourth magnitude and back again, once 
in every three days, these changes taking place with 
in a period of about three hours. It is in the Head of 
Medusa. 

In the eastern sky, we now have the Pleiades, in 
the constellation Taurus, near which Mars is shining 
Nearer the horizon is Aldebaran, a brilliant star in the 
V-shaped figure of the Hyades. 

So it moves on—the splendid procession of 
winter constellations, S -on Orion and his Dogs, 





Twins, and the Charioteer, will again make the sky 
of winter resplendent, as they have done for the gen- 
erations that have come and gone during the past ten 
thousand years, and as they probably will do for those 
of the next ten thousand years, with so little change 
from age to age, thatif Job, or Abraham, or David, 
or the architect of the Great Pyramid, should stand 
with us to night, they would see and recognize the 
old familiar constellations, their proportions the same 
and their relative distances apparently unchanged, 
despite their enormous velocities, in all these thou- 
sands of years! 

Mr. McCaskey continued his subject, presenting its 
strong claims upon the attention of all who are capa- 
ble of thought or feeling. He called for a show of 
hands of such as knew the planets, stars, and star 
groups that had been placed upon the blackboard. A 
number of High School boys who were present held 
up their hands, and other hands went up in response 
to the call for volunteers who were ready to learn 
them before the time of the next lecture, two weeks 
hence. The lecturer continued for an hour, or until 
a quarter past nine o’clock, when those who were es- 
pecially interested were invited to go out to the corner 
of Mulberry and Vine streets to identify the stars, 
planets and constellations named above, and which 
had been placed upon the board. A goodly number 
adjourned to the hill, and a profitable half-hour or 
more was spent in recognizing the leading orbs now 
visible at nine o’clock in the evening. These lec- 
tures promise well for the boys and young men who 
will attend them, ‘The Secretary has done a good 
work in planning a course of such practical utility. 


wii . 
NOBLE CONDUCT. 


DO UNTO OTHERS AS YOU WOULD HAVE OTHERS 
DO TO YUU, 

“OME years since, a correspondent of the Blair 
S County (Pa.) Whig furnished that paper with the 
particulars of the following interesting incident, of 
which he was an eye-witness. It occurred years ago 
on the line of the great internal improvements of the 
State, and is one of those scenes of genuine kind- 
heartedness which fill the mind with the involuntary 
consciousness that there is ‘something of the angel 
still in our common nature.” 

At the point this side of the mountain, where oc- 
curred the transhipment of passengers from the West, 
was moored a canal-boat, awaiting the arrival of the 
train ere starting on its way through tuthe East. The 
captain of the boat, a tall, rough, sun-embrowned man, 
stood by his craft, superintending the labors of his 
men, when the cars rolled up, and a few minutes after 
a party of about half a dozen gentlemen came out, and 
deliberately walking up to the captain, addressed him 
something after this wise: 

«Sir, we wish to go on east, but our farther progress 
to-day depends on you. In the cars we have just left 
a sick man, whose presence is disagreeable. We have 
been appointed a committee by the passengers to ask 
that you will deny this man a passage in your boat, 
If he goes, we remain; what say you?” 

“Gentlemen,” replied the captain, “I have heard 
the passengers through their committee. Has the sick 
man a representative here ?”’ 

To this unexpected interrogatory there was no an- 
swer; when, without a moment’s pause, the uptain 
crossed over to the car, and entering, beheld in one 
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corner a poor, emaciated, worn-out creature, whose 
life was nearly eaten up by that canker-worm, con- 
sumption. The man’s head was bowed in his hands, 
and he was weeping. The captain advanced and 
spoke to him kindly. 

“Oh! sir,” said the shivering invalid, looking up, 
his face lit with trembling expectations, ‘are you the 
captain, and will youtake me? Godhelpme! The 
passengers look upon me as a breathing pestilence, 
and are so unkind! You see, sir, I am dying; if I 
am spared to reach my mother,I shall die happy. 
She lives in Burlington, sir, and my journey is more 
than half performed. I am a poor painter, and the 
only child of her in whose arms I wish to die!” 

“ You shall go,” said the captain, “if I lose every 
other passenger for the trip.” 

By this time the whole crowd of passengers were 
grouped around the boat, with their baggage piled cn 
the path, and they themselves awaiting the decision of 
the captain before engaging their passage. 

A moment more and that decision was made known, 
as they beheld him coming from the cars with the sick 
man cradled in his arms. Pushing directly through 
the crewd with his dying burden, he ordered a mat- 
tress to be spread in the choicest part of the boat, 
where he laid the invalid with all the care of a parent. 
That done, the captain directed the buat te be pre- 
pared for starting. 

But a new feeling seemed to possess the astonished 
passengers—that of shame and contrition at their in- 
humanity. With one common impulse they walked 
aboard the boat, and in a few hours after, another 
committee was sent to the captain, entreating his 
presence among the passengers in the cabin. 

He went, and from their midst there arose a white- 
haired man, who with tear-drops starting in his eyes, 
told that rough, sun-embrowned man that he had 
taught them a lesson, that they felt humbled before 
him, and they asked his forgiveness. It was a touch- 
ing scene, The fountain of true sympathy was 
broken up in the heart of nature, and its waters welled 
up. choking the utterance of all present. 

On the instant a purse was made up for the sick 
man, with a “ God speed” on his way home, to die 
in the arms of his mother. 


_—____— 


OPPOSITE EXAMPLES. 


HORACE MANN. 

ASK the young man who is just forming 
| his habits of life, or just beginning to in- 
dulge those habitual trains of thought out of 
which habits grow, to look around him, and 
mark the examples whose fortune he would 
covet, or whose fate he would abhor. Even 
as we walk the streets, we meet with exhibi- 
tions of each extreme. Here, behold a pa- 
triarch, whose stock of vigor three-score 
years and ten seem hardly to have impaired. 
His erect form, his firm step, his elastic limbs, 
and undimmed senses, are so many certificates 
of good conduct; or rather, so many jewels 
and orders of nobility with which nature has 
honored him for his fidelity to her laws. His 
fair complexion shows that his blood has 
never been corrupted ; his pure breath, that 
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he has never yielded his digestive apparatus 
to abuse ; his exact language and keen appre- 
hension, that his brain has never been drugged 
or stupefied by the poisons of distiller or to- 
bacconist. Enjoying his appetites to the 
highest, he has preserved the power of enjoy- 
ing them. As he drains the cup of life, there 
are no lees at the bottom. His organs will 
reach the goal of existence together. Pain- 
lessly as a candle burns down in its socket, so 
will he expire; and a little imagination 
would convert him into another Enoch, trans- 
lated from earth toa better world without the 
sting of death. 

But look at an opposite extreme, where an 
opposite history is recorded. What wreck 
so shocking to behold as the wreck of a .dis- 
solute man ;—the vigor of life exhausted, and 
yet the first steps in an honorable career not 
taken ; in himself a lazar-house of diseases ; 
dead, but, by a heathenish custom of society, 
unburied! Rogues have had the initial letter 
of their title burnt into the palms of their 
hands; even for murder, Cain was only 
branded on the forehead ; but over the whole 
person of the debauchee or the inebriate, the 
signatures of infamy are written. How na- 
ture brands him with stigma and opprobrium. 
How she hangs labels all over him, to testify 
her disgust at his existence, and to admonish 
others to beware of his example! How she 
loosens all his joints, sends tremors along his 
muscles, and bends forward his frame, as if 
to bring him upon all-fours with kindred 
brutes, or to degrade him to the reptile’s 
crawling! How she disfigures his counte- 
nance, as if intent upon obliterating all 
traces of her own image, so that she may 
swear she never made him! How she pours 
rheum over his eyes, sends foul spirits to in- 
habit his breath, and shrieks, as with a trum- 
pet, from every pore of his body, ‘‘ Behold 
a beast!’’ Such a man may be seen in the 
streets of our cities every day ; if rich enough, 
he may be found in the saloons, and at the 
tables of the ‘‘upper ten;”’ but surely, to 
every man of purity and honor, to every man 
whose wisdom as well as whose heart is un- 
blemished, the wretch who comes cropped 
and bleeding from the pillory, and redolent 
with its appropriate perfumes, would be a 
guest or a companion far less offensive and 
disgusting. 

Now let the young man, rejoicing in his 
manly proportions, and in his comeliness, 
look on “his picture, and on ¢his, and then 
say, after the likeness of which model he in- 
tends his own erect stature and sublime coun- 
tenance shall be configured. 
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CULTURE OF IMAGINATION. 


THOMAS HILL, LL.D. 


HE exclusion of spelling-books, and the 

curtailing of the time given to arithme- 
tic and grammar, are reforms imperatively 
needed for the sake of the children’s minds, 
as well as for making room for geometry, 
drawing and music. ‘Teaching from spelling- 
books is one of the most fruitful causes of 
bad spelling ; learning to read, and practice 
in reading, is the only sure way of learning 
to spell. Arithmetic would be better learned 
by the majority of children in New England 
if it were postponed two or three years later, 
and only half the time given to it. Gram- 
mar, like spelling, is best learned by reading. 
In the Waltham schools we banished the 
ordinary readers, and furnished the scholars 
with the loan of English classics, and spent 
a great deal of our school time in reading 
them aloud ; English classics, from Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s //ymns in Prose, and Maria Edge- 
worth’s Harly Lessons, wp to Shakespeare 
and Milton. Familiarity with these writings 
gave the power of writing and speaking good 
English. 

‘The wonderful success of vocal music in 
the Boston schools shows what can be accom- 
plished by a right method of culture, and by 
a few minutes’ daily attention to one object 
for a long series of days. ‘The same daily, 
patient attention to drawing, under a wise 
and comprehensive system, would give as re- 
markable and valuable results in that art. 
And if conjoined with this there should be 
daily short exercises of other kinds, designed 
to develop the imagination in space, in other 
directions, so as to furnish a basis of science 
as well as for art, there would be equal suc- 
cess there also. 

Froebel gives the child certain geometrical 
solids in wood, as playthings, also blocks 
and rods, and adds the ingenious device of 
using soaked peas and pointed rods with 
which to build skeletons of solids. After- 
wards he gives the child wax and clay, with 
which to model what he pleases. All this 
is well. The apparatus for illustrating geo- 
metrical truths and stimulating the imagina- 
tion in regard to forms in space may, how- 
ever, be greatly extended. We used, in the 
schools of Waltham, the little bricks of Miss 
Edgeworth ; that is, hard pine blocks, two 
inches by one by one-half, with a sprinkling 
of half-bricks, and of bricks of double 
length, and found them to answer an excel- 
lent purpose. We also used, with good 
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effect, a simpler form of the Chinese tan- 
grams, consisting of isosceles right triangles, 
of two sizes, one half the size of the other, 
with three of which two hundred or more 
different figures can be made. In private 
teaching | have used also triangles with 
curved sides, arcs of 120 and 60 degrees; in 
one triangle both of the sides of sixty being 
concave, and in the other, one being convex. 
With three of these triangles a great variety 
of figures can be made. 

In the higher schools of applied mathe- 
matics, it is common to illustrate geometri- 
cal surfaces by an arrangement of threads ac- 
cording to fixed laws, giving by their inter- 
section various forms. In such schools the 
pupils are also taught to reason and demon- 
strate the properties of the exact surface, 
rudely sketched by the crossing threads. In 
schools of a lower grade, also, I see. very 
great advantages in early accustoming the 
the child to the appearance of similar models ; 
and to the imagination of the perfect form, 
years before his reasoning powers are suffi- 
ciently developed to enable him to demon. 
strate a single one of its properties. It is no 
strain upon a child’s memory, no premature 
taxing of his reason, no flight beyond his 
power of imagination, to show him, for ex- 
ample, that if a hoop roll on the inside of a 
hoop of double its diameter, each point of 
that hoop will move back and forth in a 
straight diameter of the larger hoop; but if 
the little hoop roll upon the outside of the 
larger hoop, each point of it moves in a path 
exactly like the bright cow’s foot in a cup of 
milk. It does not strain any of his powers 
to show him the shape of the hanging chain, 
and of the bent rod, and of the path of the 
flying ball, and to show him their differences 
and their likenesses. 

It lifts him to a perception of the reality 
and importance of these geometric forms; it 
stimulates him to keener observation of the 
diagrams of nature; it awakens in him a 
longing to know in what manner the proper- 
ties of these curves are demonstrated ; and 
thus becomes a stimulus to study. ‘These 
higher geometrical truths act upon the scien- 
tific and esthetic taste of the young, as the 
occasional reading of the finest poetry acts 
upon their literary taste ; not appreciated at 
first, they afterward linger in the memory of 
the growing man, as a guide to higher re- 
gions of thought and feeling. They are the 
trophies of Miltiades, that will not let the 
young Themistocles sleep. 

Independent of all direct or indirect uses, 
the power of imagination in space is well 
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worthy of cultivation as a source of the most 
constant and the purest pleasure to its pos- 
sessor. That is most useful which contrib- 
utes most to human virtue and happiness ; 
and I know of no way to contribute to the 
permanent happiness of a good man more 
surely, than to train him in early life to the 
habit of accurate, clear imagination. It is 
the best and most essential part of that rare 
and valuable gift,—the power of accurate ob- 
servation. In mere sense the eagle is incompar- 
ably keener-sighted than a man; yet the man 
who loves nature sees in her face ten thou- 
sand times as much as the bird of prey,— 


**A lover’s eyes will gaze an eagle blind.” 


It is the foundation of all good workmanship 
and mechanical invention. Invention is 
simply the clear, definite imagination of a ma- 
chine not yet built ; good workmanship is but 
the successful realization of an accurate ideal. 
Imagination in space is the foundation of all 
accurate imagination, and lays the corner- 
stone on which the poet, the novelist, the 
dramatist, and the orator build. Even the 
works of these men of genius cannot be ap- 
preciated by the hearer or the reader de- 
void of the power of reproducing the scene 
or the image in his mind. 

And, above all, it is the trained power of 
imagination in space that lets us into the secret 
council chambers of nature, and reveals to 
us the divine pattern on which she builds. 
To the finite mind there is no power of an- 
alyzing space, of recognizing either distance 
or direction, magnitude or form, until the 
example is given it in the Creator’s works. 
Taught by an analysis of nature, the human 
mind learns to invent a fpriort forms, and 
then discovers that these had been known to 
God from the beginning, and his works mod- 
eled upon them. ‘Thus it learns that geomet- 
rical ideas are the eternal archetypes of all 
that has been created, and that in the inves- 
tigation of the forms of curves we are per- 
mitted to share in the employment of the 
Divine mind. Hence it is that the geometer 
receives with such sublime hop: and glorious 
anticipations announcements like that made 
by Pierce, at Baltimore, in 1858,—that, in a 
new set of simple curves just discovered, 
there was employment for the highest mathe- 
matical genius, in making only a preliminary 
examination, to last at least forty thousand 
million years. Eternity itself cannot exhaust 
the resources of the Infinite Spirit in the pro 
viding of instruction and delight for his chil- 
dren. 

The intelligible world is adapted to the in- 








telligent mind. The concrete, particular ex- 
ample, seizing upon the senses and forcing 
us to notice it, leads to the conception of an 
abstract, universal truth, and stimulates us to 
the portrayal in imagination of the conse- 
quences which flow from it. This example, 
or method, of nature is the best guide for the 
teacher. The child’s attention is to be 
caught by something visible or audible, and 
he must reproduce it. The earliest drawing 
should be from a.very simple natural object, 
—say the outline of a leaf. This is to be 
copied as closely as possible; and for the 
first lessons, it is manifest that leaves of the 
simplest outline should be chosen.  After- 
ward, quickness of observation may be 
taught, and accuracy of memory, tested by 
exposing the pattern to view for a time 
(gradually shortened in later lessons), and 
then put out of sight while the pupil draws 
from memory. 

The weaving of strips of paper into good 
figures, and of osier-twigs, in the kindergar- 
ten manner, may be varied by building 
with blocks and wooden bricks, playing 
with dissected maps, tangrams, and other 
puzzles, Insects, and other animals, sea- 
shells, acorns, and various objects of natural 
history, furnish the best models for drawing. 
Precision may be given to thought and im- 
agination by giving geometrical definitions 
and propositions without proof. 

Colonel Higginson, in his comments on 
Mrs. Hopkins’ Ycar’s Experiment, explains 
satisfact.rily the reason why the school- 
teacher of routine listens with incredulity to 
the arguments and stateme ts of those who 
advocate natural methods of teaching. But 
I think he takes too desponding a view of the 
capabilities of the public school. I know 
that (if we «an but get a majority of the 
school committee and the superintendents of 
schools in any city to hold rational views 
persistently for six or eight years consecu- 
tively) the four-to-eight-year-olds i. the pub- 
lic schools can be trained to enjoy the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. I have seen a country 
school amusing itself at recess with drawing 
geometrical figures on the sand, and forming 
diagrams of the twigs of the elm under 
which they were playing. Their imagination 
delighted in the generation of curves as much 
as in fairy tales. 

The great reform needed in our public 
schools is to postpone reasoning to the 
higher grammar classes and to the high 
schools, and give attention to the powers of 
perception and imagination. and the acquisi- 
tion of skill. It is worse than useless for a 
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child to explain his arithmetic until he has 
acquired rapidity and certainty in ciphering ; 
it is worse than useless to study spelling and 
grammar before the child can read fluently 
and intelligently. Let the teacher state and 
solve a question on the blackboard, then state 
one for the class to solve on their slates. Let 
the questions require but few figures ; better 
solve ten questions requiring in all four hun- 
dred figures, than four questions requiring five 
hundred figures. Let the teacher read a sen- 
tence, then require the child to read it: let 
the teacher and the class, in concert, read al- 
ternate sentences; better thus read three 
pages, instead of having the pupil stammer 
and spell out one page. 

By this rational method of teaching read- 
ing and arithmetic to children under twelve 
years of age, they become vastly better 
mathematicians, spellers, readers and write:s ; 
I know it by testing it on hundreds of chil- 
dren. Nor is there anything in this incon- 
sistent with the drill of the public school; it 
has been in public schools that I have seen its 
successful working. ‘The time thus saved 
from the ingenious and injurious torture of 
the spelling book and mental arithmetic, may 
be advantageously used in the careful culti- 
vation of the powers of observation and im 
agination. In the very process of saving, 
you give the pupil more skill and more know!- 
edge of the fundamental arts of using lan- 
guage and using numbers, than is given by the 
usual modes. N. E. Journal Education. 


JOHN POUNDS. 

“HE founder of Ragged Schools was the 
son of a workman employed in the Royal 
Dock-yards at Portsmouth, England, and was 
born in that town in 1766. At the age of 
fifteen, he met with an accident which crippled 
him fur life. A cobbler by trade, he spent 
the greater part of his benevolent career in a 
small workshop, measuring some six feet by 
eighteen, in St. Mary street, Portsmouth, 
where he might be seen day after day, seated 
on his stool, mending shoes, and attending 
at the same time to the studies of a busy 
crowd of ragged children, clustering around 
him. In addition to mental instruction, he 
gave them industrial training, and taught them 
to cook their own victuals and mend their 
own shoes. He was unusually fond of all 
kinds of birds and domestic animals, and 
amused himself with rearing singing-birds, 
jays and parrots, which he trained to live 
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harmoniously with his cats and guinea-pigs. 
Sometimes he might be seen, seated in the 
midst of his school, with a canary-bird 
perched on one shoulder, and a cat on the 
other. But he was too poor to be able long 
to indulge in all his benevolent fancies. 
When his scholars became numerous, he gave 
up his cats and canary-birds, and devoted the 
latter part of his life exclusively to the more 
intellectual employment of taming and sub- 
duing the ‘‘wild Arabs of the city.”” How 
applicable to him the immortal lines of Cole- 
ridge : 
He prayeth well, who loveth well 
All things, both great and small— 
He prayeth best, who loveth best 
Both man, and bird, and beast ; 
For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 
| The candidates for admission to John 
; Pounds’ school were always very numerous. 
But he invariably gave preference to the worst 
as well as the poorest children—to the ‘little 
blackguards,’’ as he called them. He used 
to follow them to the quay, and offer them 
the bribe of a roasted potato, if they would 
come to his school. Well was he repaid for 
his unwearied labors by the love and affection 
which these children bore to him! It is said 
that John Pounds’ Ragged School had the 
following origin: In early life he adopted a 
young nephew of his own, whom, poor as he 
was, he afterwards established comfortably in 
the world. He thought he could educate 
him better with a companion than alone, 
and accordingly enlisted in his service the 
son of a poor woman. Then another and 
another child was added, until at last he col- 
lected around him a large school of boys and 
girls. During the latter years of his life, he 
had no less than forty scholars. He died on 
the rst of January, 1839, aged 72. There 
was much sorrow and weeping in Portsmouth. 
The children had lost at once their father, 
and best friend, and most amusing playfellow 
—Portsmouth had lost one of her noblest or- 
naments—England one of her most illustrious 
patriots. We rejoice to think that many who 
never before heard of John Pounds, wiil, 
through Mr. Guthrie’s ‘‘ Second Plea,’’ be- 
come acquainted with him. How beautiful 
is the following tribute to his memory : 
‘* Were we,”’ says Mr. Guthrie, ‘to make 
a pilgrimage anywhere, as soon as to the lowly 
heath where the martyr reposes, we would 
direct our steps to the busy streets of Ports- 
mouth, and turning aside from the proud ar- 
ray of England’s floating bulwarks, we would 
seek out the humble shop where John Pounds 
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imperishable fame. There is no poetry in his 
name, and none in his profession ; but there 
was more than poetry—the highest, noblest 
piety—in his life. Every day within his 
shop he might be seen cobbling shoes, and 
surrounded by some score or two of ragged 
urchins, whom he was converting into useful 
members of the State. Honor to the memory 
of the patriot cobbler, beneath whose leather 
apron there beat the kindest heart—there 
glowed a bosom fired with the noblest am- 
bition ; and who without fee from scholar or 
reward from man, while he toiled for his hard 
earned bread with the sweat of his brow, ed- 
ucated not less than five hundred outcasts, 
before they laid him in the lowly grave. 
Honor, we say again, to the memory of this 





illustrious patriot! Nor is there in all the | 


world any sight we would have traveled so 
far or so soon to see, as that self-same man, 


when he followed some ragged boy along the | 


quays of Portsmouth, keeping his kind, keen 
eye upon him, and tempting the young savage 
to his school with the bribe of a smoking 
potato. Piinces and peers, judges and di- 
vines, might have stood uncovered in his 
presence; and many marble monuments 
might be removed from the venerable walls 
of Westminster—poets, warriors and states- 
men might give place—to make room for 
him,”’ 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
AT SARATOGA. 


PAPERS ON EDUCATION. 
HE American Social Science Association 
held its annual session at Saratoga, dur- 
ing the week commencing September 8th. 
Education seems to have been the most 


best success. Research in Education covers both 
these points. . 

No one will question that the teacher ought to know 
something more than his pupils. Exa tly how much, 
it is not always easyto decide. The doctrine now 
prevails, and in general should be accepted as true, 
that the more a teacher knows and has thought upon 
any subject, the more successfully will he communi- 
cate to one who has learned and reflected less than 
himself. Nevertheless, the consummate philosopher 
does not always prove to be the most successful de- 
fender and expounder even of his own theories, and 
the clearest and most logical thinkers are by no means 
uniformly the best teachers. Why this should be we 
have not far to seek. The accomplished philosopher 
too often measures the capacities of his pupil by his 
own, He is of all men the most incapable of ap- 
preciating the fickleness of the attention of the pupil, 


the feebleness of his memory and the narrowness of 


his intelligence. His pupil may be slow to appre- 
hend simply because the facts are unfamiliar and the 
powers of attention are unformed. The philosopher 
too often begins with the remote and general, which 
he fails to justify and illustrate by the familiar and 
the incidental. He forgets that the learner must in- 
variably move from the individual to the general, 
from facts to principles, from examples to truths, and 
that he must first make his way from starting post to 
goal before he can return from goal to  starting-post. 

We grant that the; hilosopher is in no sense disqual- 
ified for success as a teacher, simply because he is a 
philosopher. But we cannot overlook that he is often 
eminently unsuccessful because he fails to distinguish 
the order of reflection upon knowledge when it has 
been gained, and the order of imparting information 


| and exciting thought in one who has never reflected. 


Failures of this sort are by no means confined to 
teachers by profession. They are observed in lawyers 
and preachers, in essayists and critics, in conversation 
and harangues—among those trained in the schools 
and those schooled only by life. 

One of the great perils of our modern education is 
that in aiming to be tooscientific in form it fails often 
to be scientific in fact. Many of our elementary text- 
books are striking examples of this truth. The at- 
tempt to teach the alphabet after what is called a truly 
scientific method is an example. The devices by 


| which the paradigms of noun and verb are built up 
| on scientific principles for beginners in many of our 


prominent topic brought before the Associa- | 


tion, and some of the papers read on this 
subject are of great value. We give below 
full extracts from the able address of Presi- 
dent Porter, of Yale College, and shorter 


ones from the addresses ot others. Our | 


readers will find in all rich food for thought. 

For the matter we present we are indebted to 

the report of the New York Zridune. 
PRESIDENT PORTER’S ADDRESS. 

My theme is Modern Education in the three aspects 
of Research, Exposition, and Examination—or the 
Modern Instructor as a Student, a Teacher,and an 
Examiner of the work of his pupils, I begin with 
the teacher as himself a learner, or education as in- 
volving research. A little reflection or a very little 
practice will convince the most skeptical that the 
teacher needs not only to learn what he desires to 
impart, but also how he may communicate it with the 





best grammars of Greek and Latin and the syntax of 
the sentence, as expounded after some metaphysical 
theory, are also illustrations, It cannot be denied 
that to too many pupils the mysteries of the parsing 
of our sweet English tongue seem awful and recon- 
dite. 

RESEARCH WITHOUT INSTRUCTION, 

It is urged by many that in the higher institutions 
the most gifted men should be assigned to the special 
service of scientific investigation and research,and be 
excused from any considerable service in instruction. 
The ideal university, it is contended, is pre-eminently 
a school for investigation and research,in which the 
teachers should occupy a place altogether subordinate 
to the men of research. We do not object to the en- 
dowment for the sake of research, in institutions es- 
pecially founded for such a service, of observatories, 
museums, bureaus of single departments of science, 
libraries, and societies of literature, But for a uni- 
versity whose function is to educate, nothing could be 
more unfortunate than the endowment of chairs for 
research alone with limited obligations to give instruc- 
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tion. Experience is certainly against this theory. 


The fitful and in general the scanty productiveness of | 


the life fellowships in the ‘English universities is 
strikingly contrasted with the astonishing scientific 
activity of multitudes of poorly paid German profes- 
The recent revival of scientific activity among 


sors. 
the Fellows at Oxford and Cambridge has been | 
largely stimulated, if not almost re-created by in- 


fluences from without, notably from Germany, and by 
an active and unceasing demand for more varied and 


profound instruction in the new learning and science, | 


within and without the university halls. 
of pupils eager to learn, which has been aroused by 
the erudition, speculation,and science that are every- 
where fermenting in the thinking world, has passed 
from the reading class to tutor, from the common- 
room to the study. It has awakened the sleepy dons 
to the necessity of research, if they would face their 
pupils with comfort and answer their many new and 
puzzling questions, The testimony of Professors 
Tyndall and Huxley, who are alike eminent as inves- 
tigators and expounders of science, is emphatic in 
support of the opinion that science itself will gain 
more in the quality of its work of research and in the 
value of its results by a close and active contact with 
living pupils than it need lose by the distraction of its 
attention or the lowering of its enthusiasm. 
amples of Professors Agassiz and Henry are decisive 
to the conclusion that men born with a genius for dis- 
covery and impelled by an irresistible passion for 
research are capable of equal delight and eminent 
success in the work of instruction. 

There is danger that the man of research, who is 
nothing else, will give himself to a single department 
of thought, and have neither eyes nor ears nor 
thought for the facts and truths which lie beyond his 
horizon. It is well for science itself, that when one 
of its devotees is inclined to shut himself up in the 
narrow cave of his own studies and now and then 
pay unlawful honors to the idols which are hidden 
there, that he should be forced to bring his theories 
into the light of common day by attempting to teach 
them to others. Many an extravagant hypothesis 
might have been nipped in the bud, had its romantic 
originator been forced to state and defend it before 
the scrutinizing judgment of a class-room of not 
over reverential youth. We do neither dishonor the 
eminent abilities wor the actual services of either Mr. 
Darwin or Mr. Herbert Spencer when we express the 
opinion that they would have rendered far more val- 
uable 
search been arrested by. constant challenging from 
slow-minded and _ critical pupils, Whatever may 
have been true in the past, it is certain that science 
must fail of a healthy life unless its duties maintain 
a close and constant sympathy with the intellectual 


life of the on-coming generation, as represented in 
our higher schools, 

We conclude, then, that as far as education is con- 
cerned with research, it cannot be too scientitic, pro- 
vided the attention of the teacher is wisely distributed 
between the matter taught and the method of im part- 
ing it. Herein lies the promise and the opportunity 
of our modern education, Its peril is found in the 
danger of mistaking the scientific in form for the 
scientific in fact, The danger is almost equal of 
overlooking the laws under which the youth can be 
developed to scientific growth, and of the withdrawal 
of men of scientific gemius from the work of teaching, 

We have already anticipated our second topic and 
passed from Research to Exposition or Instruction, 


services to science had their activities in re- | 


The ardor | 


The ex- | 
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That this last is the most important element will be 
generally accepted. In the old times, the living 
teacher was held to be essential, when printed books 
were unknown or rare and costly. In modern times, 
the variety of books and illustrations has made the 
occasion less imperative for a teacher’s services, 
But even now the living teacher is always preferred 
and often required, and for the following reasons : 

I. He is needed to instruct the student as to the 
knowledge which is accepted and established. He 
cannot escape the fact nor the necessity that teaching 
must at least begin with authority on the one side and 
with confidence on the other. In former times, when 
everything taught was unquestioned, the duty of the 
teacher was simple. He needed only to repeat what 
the church or the philosopher affirmed, and his task 
was achieved. But who in these times shall say what 
is fixed or received? Or who shall venture to predict 
what will continue to be established in the next gen- 
eration? When everything be questioned, even 
whether there be teacher or pupils, or whether they 
belong to the same species or acknowledge the same 
intellectual laws, or have a real or permanent exist 
ence, the trials of teachers and pupils are manifold. 
When mathematical axioms are questioned, and the pos 
sible emergence of new relations of space and number 
is allowed by high mathematical authority, it would 
seem that neither personal convictions nor self-evident 
truths ean be the ground of authoritative declaration. 
The ardent and hopeful instructor is tempted to 
anticipate as true some paradox which he thinks the 
next sixty years may possibly discover to be true, in 
order that he may be abreast with the advancing 
wave of science. 

The perils of instruction from these influences are 
serious and manifold, Even in pure science, instruc- 
tion lacks positiveness, sharpness and logical coher- 
ence, which are ill supplied by dogmatism, conjecture, 
Much more serious are the perils 
when the 


and r 
and difficulties which are 
subject-matter concerns directly or remotely the inter- 


mancing, 


encountered 


ests and the duties of men, or their hereditary faiths 


and historic traditions. If the conclusions ol science 
discoveries of criticism seem to disturb the 
the authority of law, the perma 


property, the purity of the family, the holiness 


or the 
sacredness of duty, 
nence ol | 
of worship and the steadfastness of faith, the conflict 
is perplexing to every conscientious and truth-loving 
teacher. He asks, What can I, what dare I, teach as 
true or assert with the authority of personal convic- 
tion? The question is still more perplexing when 
the teacher represents the State, and the inquiry is no 
longer what the instructor may propound as his indi- 
vidual but what he may 

authority of the commonwealth to be true in history, 


in science and ethics, consistently with the freedom of 


belief, declare on the 


individual convictions or without violence to religious 
traditions. From these perils the modern teacher can 
find no deliverance, nor can the modern State, except 
positive recognition of the practical, or 


by a more 
side of 


what is sometimes called the sentimental 
scientific theories as a guide to faith and a limit to 
license of speculation, than is allowed in many circles. 

‘This subject has recently forced itself upon the at- 
tention of high authority in German 
university life, in an active controversy between Pro- 
fessors Virchow and Haeckel. The threatened 
application of what are conceived to be purely scientific 
theories of physiology and paleontology, of psychology 
and ethics, of jurisprudence and politics, to the denial 
or destruction of all that is most valuabie in madern 
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civilization, has distinctly raised the question in 
scientific circles, when and in what sense can a 
speculative theory, which is capable of a hazardous 
application be said to be established in such a sense as 
to be taught by the authority of the professors of science 
under the protection of the State. In this country we 
are happily exempt from the necessity of meeting this 
question in respect to university education, by the 
circumstance that the State undertakes to administer 
this education only to a limited extent. It remains to 
be seen whether it will not seriously interfere with the 
administration of any education by the State except 
that which is strictly elementary and secular, and 
whether even in this sphere the necessity of teaching 
with authority will not always create serious difficulty. 
Notwithstanding whatever my be the speculative or 
practical difficulties; the principle remains unshaken 
that the living teacher, to teach with effect, must teach 
with authority. 


INDIVIDUALITY OF THE TEACHER. 


II. The living teacher is needed to impart the truth 
as it is shaped and colored by his individuality. Every 
man who would teach his fellow-man must meet him 
as a person, and it is through his personality that he 
can impart what he has to give. Even in setting 
forth the most abstract truth, he cannot lay aside his 
individual methods of conceiving and presenting it. 
It must be approached from his own view and 
arranged in an order peculiar to himself. It must be 
made fresh and living by illustrations drawn from his 
personal life, and be warmed by the fervor and 
sympathy which spring from his own heart. At the 
same time we cannot overlook another fact as patent, 
namely, that modern teaching with its peculiar and 
undeniable excellencies, has done much to weaken or 
to eliminate the personal element, and tends strongly 
to proceed further in this direction. 

Most of all is the living teacher required, that 
he may adapt his instructions to the individual capaci- 
ties and temper of his pupils. The ideal conception 
of the teacher not only requires that he be a man who 
teaches what he believes and knows, after the manner 
in which he has learned or holds it, but preéminently 
that he should study the capacity of each pupil to re- 
ceive what he can give, adapting it to his individual 
genius and temper. * * * That the tendencies 
of modern education set strongly toward overlooking 
the individual in the class will be denied by few. 
The influences which tempt the teacher to sacrifice 
his own individuality to the behest of what he calls 
scientific method, lead him more remorselessly to 
sacrifice to the spirit of a system, or his own private 
convenience, the individual aptitudes, and capacities 
of his pupils. 

EXAMINING THE WORK OF THE PUPILS. 

III. Office of the teacher—the examination of the 
work of the pupils. Under this title we include every 
form and method in which the pupil can be required 
to reproduce what he has learned, whether it be more 
than once in a day or only once in a term or a year, 
whether with the sharp conciseness of an oral reply 
to a question or the fullness of an oral discourse, or 
the deliberateness of a written disquisition, ‘That 
examinations or their equivalent are indispensable to 
enable the teacher to adapt his teachings to the 
capacities of his pupils is too obvious to need any 
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for, is self-evident. That these examinations should 
be frequent and varied in form and thoroughness 
ought to be equally obvious. That thé teachey is at 
liberty to make a record of his pupil’s performances, 
if he can do so without hindering his own freedom in 
teaching, is self-evident, This is the origin as it is 
also the history of the so-called “ recitation,’ a word 
peculiar to this country in that special sense, The 
exercise itself is the natural, if not the necessary, out- 
growth from the original and the best method of 
teaching by conversation; as when Socrates first 
caught and cornered and then alternately fascinated 
and tantalized any young man on whom he fixed his 
eye in the streets or market-places of Athens, or when 
Plato, in asking or answering his own questions, 
soared into those flights of mythological wisdom which 
his auditors could not and would not restrain, er as 
when Aristotle subjected the pupils with whom he 
walked up and down to a sharp fire of cross-ques- 
tioning, 

Whatever be the form or the appliances of the 
examination, its theory is the same, and that is that 
the learner is bound to make what he has heard or 
read so far his own that he can explain or reproduce 
it in his own language and after his own method. It 
is one of the improvements of modern education that 
it lays a greater stress than formerly upon every 
species of examination. The forms of examinations 
have been varied ‘Their severity has been increased. 
Greater importance has been attached to them as tests 
of scholarship, as avenues to offices, honors, and 
salaries. Much good has come of all this, but the 
good has not been without alloy. 

One abuse has been a tendency and desire to sink 
the teacher in the exeminer. The teacher, who should 
be the friendly assistant and guide of the pupil, 
sometimes assumes the place of a suspicious antag- 
onist, who watches his victim with a distrustful eye, 
springs upon him an unexpected question in order to 


test his absolute thoroughness, or poses him with some 
single inquiry or problem), which he knows will baffle 
all except the leader of the class. Another abu 


the substitution of occasional and infrequent ex 





tions, usually written, for those which are 
frequent. The advantages of written examinations 
are important, but to make these the substitute for the 
frequent and familiar exhibitions of the pupil’s power 
and attainments to the scrutiny of the teacher, with 
the opportunity afforded the teacher to meet his u eak- 
ness or strength with help er sympathy, is to limit the 
teacher’s usefulness more than half, and to test the 
imperfect work of growing boys by trials that are suit- 
able only for full-grown men.- The work of the 
teacher is to stimulate and enrich the minds of others, 


} 


It should not be his aim to be known asa sharp critic 


or an acute and merciless examiner, except so far as 
his acuteness and vigor further the great end of his 
profession. For this end no labor should he spared. 
To the promotion of this every needed s crifice 


should be made. ‘The office of a teacher should foster 
rather than suppress ] int 


in active personal interest in his 
pupils. It requires that he shou!d interpret individual 


| capacity and attainments by trivial indications, and 


enforcement. That the pupil needs to acquire under | 


the stimulus that comes from knowing that he must 
retain what he receives and reproduce it when called 


that he be ready to give friendly aid and counsel to 
those whose work he condemns. 

A very serious objection to an excessive reliance on 
infrequent examinations, whether oral or written, is 
that they tempt to the neglect of constant work, 
weaken the sense of daily responsibility and foster the 
habit of “ cramming.’? We cannot doubt that when- 
ever the chief interest of schocl or college life is con- 
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centrated upon the monthly or even the fortnightly 
examination, the labors of the ordinary student will 
become fitful and his habits of study and honest work 
will be weakened. 


PRESIDENT BARNARD ON DEGREES. 
LIFTING FROM THE MIRE, 


The Regulation and Control of the Degree-confer- 
ring Power in American Colleges formed the subject 
of a paper by President Barnard. The following is 
a synopsis: 

He discussed the extraordinary multiplication of 
institutions exercising the powers of universities which 
has taken place in this country within the present 
century, and gave the results of a laborious investiga 
tion as to the number of these institutions and the 
number of candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in them. Since 1830 the population of the 
country has increased fourfold, the number of colleges 
threefold, and the number of students twofold. The 
average attendance in 1830 was sixty-seven, in 1870 
forty-four, and in 1879 about forty. President 
Barnard thought the point well established that the 
excessive multiplication of colleges in the United 
States during the last half century had not been owing 
to any educational want previously ascertained or 
subsequently proved to exist. Had this been true, the 
increase in the total number of undergraduate students 
would have been proportionately in excess of the 
increase of population, instead of far behind it, as it 
has been in fact; and the average attendance on the 
colleges would have been greater in the later years 
than in the earlier, instead of being materially lessened, 
as it is in fact. 

If the multitude of superfluous collegiate institutions 
were deprived of the degree-conferring power, he 
said, they would do no harm, and might, perhaps, do 
some good. France, Germany, Italy, and other 
countries of Continental Europe, are full of lycées, 
gymnasia, and colleges, where instruction in all 
branches is as extensive as in the average American 
college, and generally a great deal more thorough, 
but which are without power to confer degrees. The 
British colleges cannot confer degrees, not even those 
which form a part of the great Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge themselves. All England, with a 
population of 23,000,000, has only four universities ; 
the State of Ohio, with 3,000,000 population, has 
thirty seven. All France, with a population of 36, 
000,000, has only fifteen universities, which, more 
over, are actually branches of a single one. Germany, 
with a population of 42,000,000, has only tw enty-two 
universities, or One to 2.000,000 of inhabitants. All 
Europe, with a population of 300,000,c00, has only 
IOI universities, or one to 3,000,000 people. Our own 
country, with a population of 45,000,000, has 425 
universities, or one to every 100,000 people. 

Everywhere but in the United States it has been 
the policy of governments to proceed with great 
caution in their concession of the degree-conferring 
power, and not to concede such power at all unless 
accompanied with ample provision to sustain it re- 
spectably, or unless satisfactorily assured that such 
provision exists. Fora university, in a proper sense 
of the word, is a costly establishment. It cannot be 
created by a mere act of Legislature. A fiat university 
is worth no more than a fiat dollar. We have some 
universities in this country whose resources are in 
some degree correspondent to their responsibilities ; 
but we have not one whose power of usefulness is not 
constantly held in check by insufficiency of means. 
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After considering the discredit into which the 
diploma of the average American university is falling, 
President Barnard proceeded to the discussion of 
remedies for these evils. He had examined the ques- 
tion whether it is not possible legally to subject the 
degree-conferring power to such regulation and con- 
trol as to secure for every degree conferred a voucher 
of recognized authority, apart from and independent 
of the institution conferring it. He thought it possi- 
ble in New York, and suggested giving the Regents 
of the University of the State the power to confer 
degrees in Arts (they already have the power to confer 
degrees in Law, Medicine, and Theology); the 
Regents should appoint a permanent board of exam- 
iners, by whom all candidates for degrees in Arts in 
any college in the State should be examined, and 
without whose favorable report no candidate should 
receive a degree. President Barnard said he did not 
propose this for New York, because New York needed 
a remedy for the evils which had been considered, 
but because the example would probably be very 
influential, and because the machinery for the system 
is already at hand in New York. To accomplish the 
object desired, the system should be universal. As 
this would be a work of time, however, he mentioned 
with favor a suggestion by President Gilman that 
something in the same direction might possibly be 
accomplished, independently of legislation, by the 
voluntary association and co-operation of colleges 
themselves. 

WOMEN VOTING iN SCHOOL ELECTIONS, 


Professor A. P. Peabody, of Harvard University, 
read a paper on the “ Voting of Women in School 
Elections.”’ In this address he said : 

Women should vote and hold office in school mat- 
ters, because they in general far surpass men in 
educational ability, tact, experience, knowledge, and 
wisdom. Every mother worthy of the name is an 
educator. Men bear a comparatively small part in 
the training of their own children, The child’s first 
lessons are at his mother’s knee. She understands 
child nature, and is conversant with the avenues to 
the child’s mind and heart, 

When our public schools came into being they were 
not meant for girls, the education of women being 
regarded as of little consequence. The schools were 
then properly, necessarily, under the charge of men. 
Now that women are men’s peers, and more, as to 
culture, and receive this culture chiefly at the public 
charge, there remains no reason why they should not 
render to the public the reciprocal service of control, 
care, and government in the educational system of 
which they have become the most favored bene- 
ficiaries. 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT GILMAN. 


In the evening, President Gilmaa delivered his an- 
nual address. His subject was “American Education 
during the Last Decade.” It was not a statistical or 
historical review, but a consideration of the tendencies 
of the last ten years, and a statement of some of the 
discussions which have been in progress. Aiter out- 
lining his theme and his method of treating it, he 
turned aside for a moment to pay a tribute to the mem- 
ory of two early officers of the association, Dr. Francis 
Lieber and Dr. Samuel G. Howe. The relation of 
education to other social forces was then briefly con- 
sidered, and the basis for a decennial review was 
glanced at. The following is an abstract of the 
address : 





The common schools were taken up and the various 
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evidences of their success, and also the fundamental 
and the incidental criticisms which they have drawn 
out were concisely enumerated, the speaker taking the 
ground that, as a whole, the American system never 
stood so firm nor worked so well as now. 

The two lines of attack upon the common schools 
from ecclesiastical and financial objections were re- 
ferred to. New York, Cincinnati and New Haven 
were among the most noteworthy battle-fields where 
within a decade the religious cry has been heard. 
Among them all, the New Haven story was most re- 
markable, Some persons who know the extent of 
municipal extravagance, and feel the burdens of unjust 
taxation, have directed the economical knife first of all 
to the excision of high schools and normal schools, 
and then to the prohibition of all studies not strictly 
fundamental, thus bringing on discussions which were 
wholesome, if not pleasant, and which led the school 
authorities on the one hand to stricter economy, and 
the taxpayers on the other hand to wiser liberality, 
because both came to a more accurate estimate of the 
American system of public instruction, its opportun- 
ities and perils. Besides these fundamental criticisms 
—that our system of public schools is “ godless ’* and 
too costly—there are minor criticisms made by friends 
who seek improvement. There is a general call fora 
more thorougn system of inspection and for better 
systems of examination. Regrets are heard that in 
many parts of the country there is so slight a connec 
tion between the common schools and the higher in- 
stitutions of learning. The complaint is made by 
President F. A. P, Barnard that teachers are most 
inadequately paid, and by Mr. Philbrick that their ten- 
ure of office is too brief. Mr. Edward Atkinson 
points out the defect that, as a general rule, not even 
elementary instruction is given in the simplest princi- 
ples that underlie the social order of the State and of 
the Nation, Instruction in handicrafts is advocated 
by the State Superintendent in Maryland. 

The most noteworthy administrative change of the 
decade has been the admission of women to the local 
school boards in Massachusetts, and the opportunity 
afforded them in the same State to vote for school 
officers. The most noteworthy pedagogical move- 
ment has been in the introduction of kindergartens, 
and in the attention bestowed upon drawing and 
vocal music. 

When we look from the primary to the “upper 
schools,’”’ as Dr. McCosh has called them in a recent 
paper, we discover that there is a general demand for 
a more regular und systematic connection between 
them than now exists between the primary schoo! and 
the college. President Porter, like Dr. McCosh, has 
repeatedly and eloquently discussed this need. We 
have in most of our States no organization to be com. 
pared with that of the German gymnasia, or the 
French lycées, or even the English public schools, 

PROGRESS OF THE COLLEGES. 

Our colleges have made great progress within the 
last few years, most obviously in their buildings, but 
also in their collections of books and apparatus, and 
in their plans of study, There has been a remark- 
able advance in college architecture, from Cambridge 
to Berkeley. Remarkable changes have been made 
in the course of study and inthe enforcement of dis- 
cipline. Cornell University, under President White, 
began upon a liberal plan, not unlike that of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia some forty years before. The 
under graduate department of Harvard College has 
been almost transformed under President Eliot, into a 








Faculty of Philosophy, as understood in Germany, 
with its amplitude of freedom. Yale College has in 
name at least subordinated the old academic depart- 
ment to the more comprehensive Faculty of Philoso- 
phy and the Arts, of which the scientific school was 
the nucleus. The University of Michigan has done 
away with the class system. At Columbia eclectic 
courses are proposed. The new foundation at Balti- 
more began on a free plan. 

These are but examples of a tendency, generally 
recognized throughout the country, to offer a choice 
of several courses instead of a curriculum for the Bach- 
elor’s degree, The change is costly, requiring more 
teachers and more halls, but the gain is undeniable. 
Indeed, some modification of the traditional college 
course has been required by the advanced age of the 
students at admission. The average age of admission 
at Harvard is eighteen years and five months. After 
seventeen or eighteen years marked aversions and 
proclivities are developed in students. Moreover, the 
multiplicity of subjects to be tauyht in a college “is so 
great that they cannot be well taught to all scholars. 
“‘The principle of eclectic study,’ says President 
Barnard, “is the key which solves the whole difficulty.” 

mnie - 
NOTHING BUT BOYS. 

A. T anexhibition where mechanical models 
Ll were a specialty, an old bachelor was 
showing a_ cunningly-contrived _ railroad- 
switch, containing—as most newly invented 
railroad-switches do — several features alto- 
gether different from other switches. It was 
evident that he was a bachelor from the way 
in which he treated six small boys who had 
wormed themselves into the front rank of 
spectators. Regarding them with scorn, he 
pettishly told them to get out of the way and 
let the ladies and gentlemen see the switch. By 
his tone and manner he intimated that if his 
switch were of the variety usually applied to 
boys, instead of that which is more at home 
in its railroad connections, they would be 
treated to a taste of it as wellasasight. ‘The 
six lads, who happened to be well-behaved 
little fellows, humbly did as they were bid, 
and slid around a corner where the bachelor 
would not be annoyed by their presence. 

But it was a disappointment to them to be 
deprived of seeing the switch and the pretty 
little model engine which was running over 
it. So, as there was an abundance of room 
for them without molesting any of the other 
spectators of the model, a fatherly old gentle- 
man who took pity on them, called them back 
and told them to take a square look at all they 
wanted to see. Then he showed them how 
the thing worked, and the whole party of lads 
gave close attention with eyes and ears. Per- 
haps they did not, when they left, know as 
much about the apparatus as the man did who 
contrived it, but they knewsomething. They 
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had taken an interest in it, and they had 
found a man who took an interest in them. 

Furthermore, the fatherly man pointed out 
to the unwise bachelor the folly of snubbing 
these lads or of pushing them into the back- 
ground, and reminded him that he stood in 
the presence of six possible railroad presidents, 
capitalists, or financiers. At first the bachelor 
was disposed to sneer at this presentation of 
possibilities. But when he stopped to think 
upon it, it seemed reasonable enough, and he 
acted as if a novel idea, which had never 
before struck him, was now burrowing into 
his brain. Before the interview was over he 
and the boys were tolerably good friends, and 
when it closed he actually invited them to 
call again. It was a new experience for him. 
He could never have been a boy himself. He 
looked as if he had been brought into the 
world a ready-made and dried-up little old 
bachelor, with no sympathy for a boy and no 
comprehension of a boy’s nature and possi 
bilities. 





If there is anybody on earth who ought to 
have a fair chance to look at something which | 
somebody has made, it is the bright and in- 
quiring boy. In the boy we find material for 
the coming business man. If the railroad 
presidents of the future, and the bankers and 
merchants and inventors and all those people | 
are not to come from among our boys, pray 
tell us whence they shall be furnished. Aus 
tere critics of troublesome youth may tell us 
that the boy is learning his lessons at school, 
or ought to be, and that he had better not 
waste his time in giving heed to the jimcrack 
novelties of addle pated inventors. ‘To which 
it may wisely be replied that the boy’s school, 
instead of being limited to the place where 
he pores over his books and says his lessons, 
is as large as all out of doors. Whatever 
concerns the welfare or progress of the hu- 
man race has a particular interest for the boy. 
While the boy’s sister may find scope for her 
genius in pie, pudding, piano, or pull-back 
skirt, the area for the boy’sexercise of ingenuity 
embraces everything and knows no bounds. 

If the austere and unreasonable persons who 
crowd boys into the corner and push them 
out of sight and repress their inquiring dis- 
positions, would occasionally take the troubie | 
to make the acquaintance of some really live 
specimen of boy, and talk to him, the result 
might be exceedingly felicitous. Unexpected 
discoveries in boy nature might be made, 
which could not fail to prove mutually advan- 
tageous. Some people are hard on boys be- 


| sons, Grammar, and School Law. 





cause they consider the boys a nuisance. 
Others are terribly afraid the youngsters will 
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ask them some questions which they cannot 
answer. Hence they are afraid. ‘The peo- 
ple and their boys should be on such terms as 
never to be afraid of each other. 

Phila, Times. 
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OUTLINE OF INSTITUTE WORK. 


FOR USE OF INSTITUTE INSTRUCTORS IN MICHIGAN, 


“T*HE Superintendent of Public Instruction 

| of Michigan, Hon. C. A. Gower, has 
published an ‘‘ Outline of Institute Work for 
the Use of Instructors in the Michigan 
Teachers’ Institutes.” It is a pamphlet of 
forty open pages, compiled by ‘twenty of 
the most experienced and successful institute 
workers of the State.”’ 

Its contents consists of an outline, a series 
of points which, it is thought, should be dis- 
cussed at teachers’ institutes under the follow- 
Organization of District Schools, 
School Government and Discipline, Arithme- 
tic, Geography, Physiology and Hygiene, 
United States History, Civil Government, 
Penmanship, Elementary Drawing, Vocal 
Music, Morals and Manners, the Art of 
(Questioning, Common Errors in Teaching, 
Relations of Teacher and Parent, Elementary 
Sounds, Spelling, Reading, Language Les- 


The plan 


ing heads: 


contemplates work for two weeks. 

Sixteen of the twenty ‘‘ outlines’ are given 
herewith in almost complete form. ‘They 
comprise more than three-fourths of the pam- 
phlet, so that the teachers of Pennsylvania 
who read Zhe Journal may have before them, 
in brief, the line of thought to be pursued 
on all the leading common school subjec ts 
presented before the teachers’ institutes of the 
State of Michigan during the present season. 


These are solid, common-sense paragraphs, 
the result of much thought, obsérvation and 
experience, and we have no word of apology 


5 


for the length of this most valuable article. 


e 
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Opyects.— The objects of teachers’ institutues are to 
draw into the service of the schools of the State its best 
educational men, and thereby to train up good com- 
mon school teachers by giving them a knowledge Of the 
principles underlying their profession, and of the best 
methods of applying thes¢ principles; by promoting 
icquaintance and professional spirit among teachers, 
ind showing, by practical examples, how vastly good 
teachers differ from poor ones. 
institute 
is a school, and not a debating society. Any interrup- 


Hints.—It should be remembered that the 


tion of an instructor during an exercise, by questions, 
is to be guarded against by a fixed time for answering 
legitimate questions. Members, without being urged, 
should enter into all exercises, take criticism’ good 
naturedly, work with spirit, and be companionable. 
They should, as far as possible, make themselves 
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agreeable in the families in which they stop, both for 
their own sakes and the sake of the cause. Members 
should show that they ave the discipline that they 
are to give their pupils, by prompt and regular attend- 
ance at all the exercises of the institute. Each mem- 
ber should take notes, and at the proper time may be 
called upon for them. 

ORGANIZATION.—Preliminary work in the organi- 
zation of district schools, for the purpose of acquiring 
information, should include the visitation of board, of 
predecessor, and of parents, as well as the examina- 
tion of records. All teachers, on leaving their schools, 
should deposit with the directors a statement of the 
members of each class, how far they have advanced in 
each study, etc. 

In the construction of the permanent programme 
the necessary number and size of the classes should 
be considered, the alternation of study and recitation ; 
the time required for study in different grades and in 
different branches; the length of recitations, both in 
the grades and branches; the hours when lessons 
should be studied as well as recited; and recesses 
and dismissions. From the number of minutes in the 
school day subtract the number devoted to opening 
exercises and recesses; the remainder will be the time 
that can be given to class exercises. Determine the 
necessary number of class exercises, divide the time 
at command by the number of class exercises, and the 
quotient will be the average number of minutes that 
may be given to each exercise ; the time of the more 
important classes may be increased by shortening the 
time of the less important. The programme* should be 
constantly before the school, and strictly followed. 

*SPECIMEN PROGRAMME FOR COUNTRY SCHOOL, 
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The #ta/ic type indicates recitations, the common type the 
time when classes should study particular subjects. Zhe study 
programme is of as much imporiance as the recitation. Teach 
children to study. 
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SCHOOL GoVERNMENT.—A theory of discipline 
takes account of the causes of disorder; of the ages 
and the conditions of children, and of the purposes of 
discipline. 

The aim of discipline is to secure proper order, to 
form good habits, and to educate the will. 

The motives for obedience are a natural love to be 
dving something; love for teacher and parent ; love 
of praise, recognition, appreciation, and the force of 
authority. 

The aids in disciplining aschool are: 1. The character 
of the teacher, in personal excellence and self-control ; 
his mastery of his business; his consistent and wise 
progressiveness, and his tact and love of the work. 
2. The value of system used in carefully seating pupils ; 
having a well-arranged programme faithfully executed ; 
prompt and business-like movement; neatness, wise 
privileges, little friction, gymnastic exercises, @&.; 
and in keeping pupils busy. 

Rules should be the fewest possible, necessary and 


just, and honestly enforced. 


Punishment should include disapproval of teacher 
and parent, and temporary loss of privileges. Let 
corporal punishment be a last resort. 

ARITHMETIC.—To present and develop any subject 
in arithmetic to a class of pupils, 1. Find out what they 
know of arithmetic in general; and 2. What is their 
stock of knowledge preparatory to a study of the sub- 
jectin hand; have a clear idea of the subject to be 
taught; the natural divisions of the subject; their 
order and relation; and how much can be mastered 
by the class. ‘Then, in each divisien of the subject, 1. 
Zeach the process ; 2. Zest the pupils’ ability to follow 
and understand the process; 3. Zraim the pupils to 
correctness and rapidity of work, Show the connec- 
tions and dependencies of the several parts of the 
subject as to each other. 

Develop and expand the idea of number in pri- 
mary classes, by counting to one hundred with and 
without objects ; and counting by 2’s, 3’s, etc. Write 
and read numbers to 10, 100, 1000, Develop the 
ground rules by simple additions, 2+-2—4, 2+3=5, 
etc.; simple additions and multiplications, 24+ 2==4, 
two 2’s==4, 2X 2==4, etc; simple additions and sub- 
tractions, 24+2==4, 4—2=2, etc.; simple subtractions 


2 Go 


and divisions, 4—2—2=0, 4 contains 2 two times, 
4+2=2, % of 4=2; simple multiplications and 
divisions, 3X 4==12, 12-+-3=—4, etc.; simple exercises 


combining the four rules. In accomplishing this, use 
objects when necessary or desirable. 

Cumsider the denominator and numerator in com- 
mon fractions ; the office of each, their relations, and 
the effect of operations upon either or both; reduc 
tions, cases; addition and subtraction. Give model 
exercises, taking reduction as the topic unless other- 
wise requested by the institute. It is suggested that on 
the day previous the instructor ask the members to 
indicate through the question-box their choice of 
some topic in fractions. 

Show the relations of decimal fractions to integers; 
their relation to common fractions, how derived from, 
and how changed to them; explain how their nota- 
tion differs from integers ; treat numeration, addition, 
and subtraction; multiplication, deducing rule for 
pointing; division, deducing rule for pointing. 

In slate and board work for advanced primary pu- 
pils, insist on rapid reading of numbers carried to 
nine places; write numbers from dictation, beginning 
with the smaller ones and increasing gradually to 
Secure facility in the four 
ground rules, and in combinations of these rules. 
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Deduce the rule for the multiplication and division 
of common fractions, and give a model exercise upon 
the division of fractions, unless otherwise requested 
by the institute. Give a model exercise on percentage, 
the topic to be designated by the institute, 

Suggestions.—As to the time to be given to the 
subject by primary classes; by advanced classes; 
for oral and mental exercises; and for written exer- 
cises. In slate and blackboard work require correct- 
ness, rapidity, and neatness. The rule should be 
elicited from the pupil as an expression of his under- 
standing of the operation; and then revised by com- 
parison with the rule in the text-book. The explana- 
tion should be a demonstration of the correctness of 
the rule, connecting the operation with the principles 
upon which it depends—not a mere description. The 
rate of advancement of pupils should be noted; con- 
stant attention given to rapid drill work; reviews 
should be frequent; and examinations honest and 
thorough. 

GEOGRAPHY.—The unit to be studied and compre- 
hended is the globe, considered with reference to its 
surface. As only the merest fraction of this unit can 
come under the observation of the pupil, his knowl- 
edge of it must be derived chiefly from books, The 
comprehensive study of geography involves a large 
and constant exercise of the imagination. Geograph- 
ical knowledge consists of mere facts, and of facts that 
can be explained by known causes. 

The ends of Geographical study comprise the ac- 
quisition of clearly defined notions, constituting what 
is known as useful knowledge; the development of 
the intelligence, though the acquisition of this knowl- 
edge. Nothing contributes so powerfully toward 
broadening man’s sympathies and making him cosmo- 
politan and catholic, as geographical knowledge. In 
this day of universal reading, Geography should be 
one of the chief topics of instruction. 

The formal study of Geography should be pres eded 
by a short preparatory (oral) course of instruction, the 
purposes of which should be to teach the nomencla- 
ture of geography, and the art of reading maps. The 
formal study of Geography should consist of three 
stages, corresponding to the three successive stages of 
intellectual development ; the perceptive, the analytic, 
and the synthetic. The point of departure, in the 
study of geographical science, is the globe. A subdi- 
vision of this unit should quickly bring the pupil to his 
own country, and when this has been thoroughly 
studied, ether portions of the earth’s surface should be 
regarded as representing detached portions of the sur- 
face of the globe. The following will thus be the 
pupil’s order of progress: The obscure whole of per- 
ception; analysis; synthesis, and the clear whole of 
comprehension. It is saggested that instructors em- 
phasize the study of local or home geography, of the 
spelling of geographical names, of the productions of 
the United States, the influence of climate and of sur- 
face on production, and the teaching of an intelligent 
use of maps and globes. Map-drawing should begin 
with platting the school-room, grounds and _ neighbor- 
hood. Uniform methods of representing land and 
water, coast lines, and mountains, should prevail in 


the same school. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HyGIENE.—Ignorance of hy- 
gienic law. Neglect to observe and to teach well- 
known laws of health. Effects of their observance 
upon the teacher, upon the pupil. Attention to school 
premises: Examine them before the opening of the 
term; insist upon cleansing, repairs, and supplies ; 
inspect daily and arrange for the care of the outbuild- 
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ings; disinfectants, copperas, chloride of lime, road- 
dust; light should enter upon the right and left; 
atmosphere supply, warmth, degree of moisture, pur- 
ity; stove, jacket, cold-air box, ventilator, and board 
under lower sash. Attention to the physical condi- 
tion of pupils; temperament, disabilities, degree of 
exhaustion, position, and exercise. Food and drinks 
—kinds, preparation. Contagious diseases, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, mumps, measles, whooping-cough, 
and other diseases. 

Text-book—oral teaching. Selection of topics for 
oral work. Digestive apparatus; teeth, number, time 
of appearance, structure, composition, use, preserva- 
tion; salivary glands, use, position ; saliva, use, when 
secreted ; cesophagus, use, position, size; stomach, 
use, size, position, shape, orifices, need of rest; gas- 


| tric juice, use, amount, where secreted, necessity for 


eating slowly; intestinal canal, absorbents. Circula- 
tion: Heart, arteries, veins, and capillaries. Respir- 
ation: Trachea, bronchi, lungs, air-cells, and breath- 
ing. Skin: Pores, perspiration, cleanliness, bathing, 
and clothing. 

Civit. GOVERNMENT.— Definition and object of 


government. Patriarchal, theoretical, monarchical, 


aristocratic, democratic, and republican forms. 


Periods of the Government of the United States: 
Colonial, under Articles of Confederation, insuffici- 
ency of; under Constitution, origin and preamble. 


| The branches of the United States government are the 


| Legislative, Executive, and Judicial. 
l 


Legislative— 


w-making. Congress: Senate, eligibility, number 


1 
| of members; and House of Representatives, eligibil- 


| ity, num 


ber of members. Executive—law enforcing: 


| election of President and Vice President; powers and 


| duties; and cabinet, how constituted. 


| trict; and 2. Judges. 


Judiciary— 
law interpreting : 1. Courts, supreme, circuit, dis- 
Special constitutional provis- 


ions; Prohibitions on U.S, habeas corpus, ex post 


| facto, etc.; personal rights. 


States, and State prohibitions, 
ernment: 


rs eee 


Relation of the State governments, as represented 
by Michigan, to the general government: Rights of 
Branches of State gov- 
Legislative—branches, power, number of 
members, eligibility, term; Executive—State officers, 
powers and duties, term, eligibility ; Judiciary, 1. Jus- 
tice courts, jurisdiction, functions ; 2. Circuit courts, 
jurisdiction, officers; 3. Supreme court, how con- 
stituted, where held. County government. Township 
government. Municipal government. 

Relation of the Territorial governments to the gen- 
eral government. How they differ from State govern- 
ments. 

PENMANSHIP.—Among materials and appliances 
are the best paper, fine and flexible steel pens, the 
common steel spring and wood pen-holder, ink not 
injured by freezing, blotting paper and pen-wiper, and 
slates and pencils’ for beginners, or lead pencils, 
Correct position at the desk—one of two positions ; 
position of the arm and the hand, and position of the 
pencil or pen. 

Send the entire class to the biackboard in sections 
of three or four pupils at atime. Begin with simple 
forms, parts before wholes, and secure prompt and uni- 
form movement by counting. Attend te the whole 
arm and the fore-arm movements, 7. ¢., movements for 
making large and small forms or letters. Remind pu- 
pils of their errors by a system of critical marks for 
the margin of their work. Criticise frequently and 
kindly by showing errors and the ways to avoid 
them. Insist on the best work, done with neatness, 
with taste, and in order. 
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ELEMENTARY DRAWING. — Distinction between 
vertical, horizontal, and oblique lines. Drill in 
drawing vertical, horizontal, and oblique lines. Com- 
binations of ¢wo straight lines: Dictate combina- 
tions ; draw forms (flat) composed of ; group combin- 
ations by twos, fours, sixes, etc., and draw preceding 
exercises from memory. Combinations of ¢hree 
straight lines: Dictate combinations; draw forms 
bounded by; group combinations by twos, fours, sixes, 
etc., and draw any previous work from memory. 
Distinction between right, acute, and obtuse angles. 
Drill in drawing angles. Combinations of ¢wo angles 
( four straight lines) ; or, combinations of four straight 
lines: Dictate combinations; draw forms bounded 
by, and name the lines and angles; group combina- 
tions, and draw any preceding exercise from memory. 
Distinction between right-angled triangles, acute-an- 
gled triangles, and obtuse-angled triangles, Drill in 
drawing triangles. Combinations of fwo, four, six, 
etc., triangles: Dictate combinations; draw forms 
involving, and name lines, angles, and triangles; 
group combinations, and draw preceding exercises 
from memory. Distinction between sguare, oblong, 
rhomb, rhombus, etc. Drill in drawing square, ob- 
longs, etc. Combinations of sguares, oblongs, etc.: 
Dictate combinations; draw forms involving ; group 
combinations, and draw any preceding exercise from 
memory. 

Teach what is meant by a curved line, Drill in 
drawing curved lines. Combinations of /wo curved 
lines: Dictate combinations ; draw forms containing; 
group combinations by twos, fours, sixes, etc., and 
draw from memory. Combinations of ¢hree, four, 
etc., curved lines as above. 

VocaL Music.—The influence which music has 
always exerted, and its consequent almost universal 
use, give it a prominence as a branch of education 
that demands more general attention. Its study 
should be commenced in childhood before the organs 
of hearing and vocalization become so fixed that mu- 
sical sounds can neither be appreciated nor produced, 
In a sanitary view, singing is one of the best promo- 
ters of health. Its good influence upon the morals 
and deportment of the young is incalculable. The 
mental discipline acquired in learning the science 
gives it as high a position as any other study. Music, 
as a means of vocal culture is unequaled, and greatly 
aids in making good readers and speakers. In the 
light of economy, the cost for tuition to the parent, in 
the way of private instruction, would be greatly les- 
sened by having music taught in the public schools ; 
while those who, from poverty, would otherwise never 
receive any musical training, would be greatly bene- 
fited. 

It should be taught by the regular teachers, a// of 
whom, regardless of previous special preparation or 
natural talent, if so disposed, may obtain good results, 
by devoting as a change, and thus as a relief from 
other studies, a few minutes at various intervals, to the 
amount of fifteen or twenty minutes in each day, and 
by having exercises and songs placed upon the black- 
board, to be copied by the pupils as desired, and not 
requiring the use of text-books except in higher grades. 

Among general points to be observed by teachers 
are the following: Position of the body, which should 
be erect, not leaning in any direction, with the feet 
placed squarely upon the floor. Exercises and songs 
within the compass of pupils’ voices. Singing at and 
in correct pitch, using a tuning-fork, pitch-pipe, 
organ, piano, or other instrument, to obtain the same. 
Proper use of the voice, which includes breathing, so 








as to produce lung-power; position of the throat, 
tongue, and mouth; and singing softly and smoothly 
to secure good quality of utterance. Intelligent ex- 
pression, comprising distinct articulation, correct 
sounds of vowels and consonants, breathing at proper 
places, and proper movement and accentuation. 

General arrangements: School organized into 
classes according to ability of pupils; each class to 
have special work suitable for it ; school to have ex- 
ercises and songs within the ability of all; and entire 
school to be interested. Younger classes: Rote ex- 
ercises and songs; easy lessons in reading signs: es- 
tablish the relation between signs and tones; exercises 
in keeping time; exercises in notes in different keys, 
without theory; together with such other simple fea- 
tures as occasion may require. Older classes: Ex- 
cises in songs in one, two, or more parts, to be learned 
by note; writing music on slates and blackboards; 
and a practical knowledge of the different kinds of 
measures, usual kinds of notes and rests, ordinary 
intervals in the scale, easier accidentals, and the 
different keys, giving attention to other features as 
needed. 

SPELLING.—Begin spelling with the first words 
the child learns to read. Orally, and by copying on 
the slate; first in printing, but as soon as possible in 
script. Do this regularly from the first. 

€ontinue systematic instruction throughout the 
whole school course, using for material, the child’s 
vocabulary ; words in the reading book, words in the 
spelling book, words in the text books, misspelled 
words from composition and other written exercises, 
and dictation exercises. Sentence spelling with spec- 
ial reference to capitals and marks of punctuation. 
Spelling by sound; orally, and by use of written 
characters and diacritical marks. 

Use the dictionary to learn correct spelling, to 
secure correct punctuation, to learn the powers of the 
letters, and the use of diacritical marks. ‘Teach few 
rules. Teach these inductively. Teach them thor- 
oughly. 

The instructor should give a mode/ exercise in spell- 
ing, taking his class from the members of the Insti- 
tute, and fol'owing any approved method which he 
may choose, 

LANGUAGE LkEssons.—The objects of language les- 
sons are, the acquisition of words—vocabulary; the 
use of words to express ideas—the sentence; pronun- 
ciation ; and ,»unctuation and capitals. ‘The material 
for these lessons are good pictures and objects, with 
talks by teachers, then questions; the answers by 
pupils being in sentences. 

Copying words, sentences, and paragraphs, and 
writing from dictation. Making sentences with given 
words, or upon specified objects or topics of the read- 
ing lessons. How to begin and end a sentence, 

Word studies as to form: a. Diacritical marks,and 
6. Abbreviations and contractions. As to meaning— 
especially in reading lessons: Prefix and suffix, com- 
pound words, and defining—chiefly by synonyms and 
equivalent expressions. 

The sentence, introductory to oral grammar: For- 
mal development and defining; and parts, forms and 
requirements. Nouns and verbs: Descriptive words 
and phrases of each ; and practice in selecting them 
from the reading lesson. Word studies extended: 
Derivation, formation ; proper use of dictionary ; de- 
fining extended to phrases and groups of words. 
Some attention to figures of speech, 

Abstracts of reading lessons for formal writing. 
Paragraphing. Reproducing the substance of reading 
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lesson or story from memory. Formal compositions 
—subject selected beforehand and worked up at sev- 
eral the class preparatory to writing. 
Letter-writing: Parts,—folding, addressing envelope. 
Written work in all studies where practicable. Every 
exercise to be critici@], not only in respect to accur 
acy in punctuation, spelling, capitals, and paragraph- 
ing, but also in choice of words and facility and beauty 
of expression. 

Language lessons for higher grades contemplates 
the development and manipulation of the sentence ; 
a system of word studies; punctuation; grammatical 
elements defined and illustrated as taken up; con- 
verted into equivalents, as compound sentences into 
complex, participial phrases into relative clauses, etc. 
A good plan is about as follows: A subject, usually 
descriptive, is proposed and directions given to write 


sessions of 


ten sentences, each descriptive of the subject, and each 
to contain some given grammatical element; also, a 
few words are named to be wrought into the required 
sentences—words that are likely to need a resort to the 
dictionary to be fully comprehended ; the class should 
be asked to define these words in their own language, 
to find their derivation, derivatives, and nearest syno 
nyms, with exact difference of meaning. 

MoRALS AND MANNERS.- 
Moral relates to what ought or ought not to 
ary to the in 


ct others. 


| lone. 


Our actions aff 


Correct morals and good manners necess 
terests of soc iety. 
moral as well as intellectual education. 

The character of the teacher is fund 
should be prudent, polite, earnest, inspiring, 
worthy of imitation. ‘Teachers must love pupils to in 
fluence them rightly. Draw from 
life, the school-room, play-ground, and school disci- 


The good of the state demands 


imental, He 
an | 
lessons common 
pline, consider the relation of pupils to one another, 
to their teachers and parents. Special topics: Truth- 
fulness, honesty, chastity, in thought, word, action, 
obedience to parents, teachers, and civil authorities, 
respect for superiors, kindness, generosity. Correc 
tion of bad habits, idleness, profanity, lying, stealing, 
Formation of 





obscenity, tobacco, intemperance, etc. 


good  habits—industry, cleanliness, — self-reliance, 
cheerfulness, promptness, etc, Attack prevailing 


general talk; special 
ocal music. Moral 
the will. Illust 


evils by a kind and thorough 
ly, in private. V 


ones sing! culture 
depends on the cultivation of 
the method of 
above, as idleness, profanity, lying, etc. 

ART OF QUESTIONING,—The purposes of question- 
ing are teaching and testing, the former to aid and 
guide the learner in acquiring knowledge, and the 
latter to test the to knowl- 


ed 





treating one of the evils na 


and examine learner as 
ge acquired, 


The matter, manner, and form of questioning should 





be adapted tothe ageand development of the learner, 
I g 

and to the nature of the subject. Three 

velopment should be recognized ; 

youth, and beginning maturity. Teaching questi 

especially, should conform to the obvious 


mental suggestion and association. 


tayes of de- 
early childhood, 
ms, 
laws of 
~ t } + } ] , far 
rh pre-requisites on the part of the teacher for 
profitable questionin 





are a thorough knowledge of a 
the 
important points of a sabject, and of its difficulties ; 





subject and its relations; a clear conception of 


some knowledge of the general laws of mental action, 


and of the special laws of suggestion and association ; 


and a knowledge of the condition and peculiatities of 
the learners. 
All questions should be clear and definite, both in 


thought and language. 


Teaching questions may be 
£4 
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suggestive. Testing questions should neither involve 
nor suggest the answer. Teaching questions should 
be put slowly ; examination questions may, on many 
subjects, be put rapidly. Teaching questions may be 
answered bya class collectively. Testing questions 
should usually be answered by individuals, Definite 
and complete answers should be required. The an- 
swer naturally and logically forms the first part of the 
reply. The personal manner of the questioner is 
worthy of the teacher's attention. 

Command the ; 





ttenvion of young pupils by an ani- 
mated manner, and by addressing curiosity and ex- 


{ 
( 


pectation; of older pupils by brevity and clearness 
guage, and by logical connection of matter. 
ERRORS IN THEORY.—These lead to errors in prac- 
tice and arise from ignorance through lack of early ed- 
ucation, through errors in early education, and through 
laliure to keep breast the best thought of the day. 


Among these errors the following may be enumer- 





ated: Logical re soning is expected of young pupils, 
concerning subjects of stndy, and concerning matters 


} 


pertaining to school government. It does not pay to 


attend educational gatherings, and read educational 
works. A teacher must think and talk of nothing 
else than school. . The sole object of studying is the 
juisition of knowledge, the work of the 


ing principally to zzstruct, I 


teacher be- 
ind the object of recitation 
merely to determine the daily progress of the pupils, 
‘ 


- word method so/e/y is the correct plan of teaching 





ng. Children are taught to read merely that they 
may entertain others. Like offenses should receive 


like punishment, Stupidity in a pupil is a crime. 


Pare have no rights except to pay taxes, and fault- 
finding by parents is a sure indication that they are 
unre mable. No preparation is necessary for work 
| wer gI » vernment is not neccssarv to 
t ment of others. Self-control is not essen- 


hing work. Quan- 
progress. 
E.— These arise from errors in 
tion, and lack of 
ese may be enumerate« 





measure ol 





ather than quality is t 


RS IN PRACTIE 





aevo- 






natural a 


ack ol 


the work. Among 


} 








loo much prominence given to solving problems in 
aritl tic to detriment of drill upon combinations, 
Rules and their application in grammar rather than 
drill ‘in correct use of language. Unreasonable de- 
mands on pupils [Extreme conservatism, little 
growth, rare promotion, and jealousy toward teachers 
that do grow. Narrow-mindedness, and magnifying 
unduly the office of her Pupils earn much ; can 
Yo nothing; are filled, not strengthened; continual 
Pp 1, no tt ¢ to use; continual driving of 
nails, no clinching; p yper attention not givento mak- 
ing pupils self-confident ; teacher does not illustrate and 
ex n properly. Pupils not prepared for subsequent 
wo lo not have vocal organs cultivated to distinct 
rticula Pupils taught to read fluently rather 
th ntelligently ; good reading in school, poor read- 
ing elsewhere; taste for reading not cultivated. Some 
punishments too severe, others too ; pupils un- 
is ied, u cessarily dis a Patrons 
g : chet s support; f{ o study one’s 
vi i No il 


waste of 





itic work, failure to make most 


me, unsyste! possi- 

it of les Getting angry with pupils; with 
parents. Talking too much in assertion of authority, 
! manding offenses, telling pupils what they can 
fi t themselves, telling pupils what they cannot 
understand. Talking too loud, which wearies teacher 
unnecessarily and disturbs school. Advancing pupils 
too rapidly, by which real progress is retarded, pupils 
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are discouraged, and injustice is done to subsequent 
teacher. 

TEACHER AND PARENT.—It is the teacher’s duty 
to interest parents in school work, indirectly through 
his pupils, through the press, and by making his own 
abilities known ; and directly, by conversation and so- 
cial intercourse, by exciting an interest in practical 
science and scientific reading, and by public talks or 
lectures. 

It is the teacher’s duty to set an example of true dig- 
nity, and of reverence for parental and civil authority, 
by avoiding all gossip, especially in local matters ; by 
courtesy in dealing with parents, and by freedom from 
a dictatorial spirit; by readiness to explain plans, and 
to adopt sensible hints and advice; by faithfully con- 
forming to the laws of the school board; by consult- 
ing parents as to the studies of their children, or as to 
any serious correction or punishment to be adminis- 
tered; and by truthfully reporting, when necessary, 
the standing of children to their parents. 


INTELLECTUAL UNFORTUNATES, 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS, 





“HE following article recently appeared as 
an editorial in the Hlospita/ Gazette, high 
medical authority. It recognizes the great 
fact that defective mental and _ physical 
organization is the cause of a large portion of 
the crime that afflicts society and peoples our 
prisons, and suggests, as a remedy, the ap- 
pointment of paid medical inspectors of 
schools, with the duty of pointing out, among 
the young, those likely to become members 
of the dangerous class, and proyiding them 
with such training as may correct their 
wicked tendencies. The suggestion is worthy 
of consideration, but we more than suspect 
that in all such cases a mora/ doctor is more 
needed than a medical doctor : 

Upon a former occasion we urged the importance of 
medical inspection of schools as a means of securing 
promptness ard regularity of attendance. The argu- 
ments then used had a pecuniary weight, and were 
selected for that reason, since they would address 
themselves more forcibly to the cost-calculating mind, 
and make an impression favorable to the cause with a 
desirable class of people. This impression would 
serve as a foundation, other reasonable approaches 
could then be made, and a solid opinion finally 
evolved, which would produce good work, tangible 
results. These calculators, the dollar and cent men, 
are sure in their work, although they are slow; they 
need to be convinced first, then they labor with a 
purpose and to a fixed point. They can be con- 
vinced, for they are the single exception to the 
truism ‘‘ convince a man against his will, he’s of the 
same opinion still.”’ 

We press the subject again; this time from con- 
siderations of the necessity of aiding, developing and 
perfecting, if possible, the intellectual and moral 
attributes of children naturally deficient mentally, 
therefore morally weak. 

The commonest observation reveals variety in 





intellect as extensive and evident as variety in faces. 
No two faces are alike, no two minds approximate 
each other; humanity demands a special mould for 
each cast. Intellects differ in power, quality, and 
material, as much as faces and forms in beauty and 
shape, ranging from glimmers of the consciousness to 
almost divine perfection. Instructors recognize these 
degrees of mentality, and press a word to serve their 
notion as to them; each pupil is credited with a 
“capacity,” suggestive of prevailing cramming and 
stuffing processes, even if called methods of instruc- 
tion. ‘Capacity’ is so inappropriately employed, 
that it is not in our hearts to condemn the wealthy 
parent who endeavored to silence the professor’s com- 
plaint about his son’s want of a “ capacity,”’ by telling 
the professor to buy for the son “one of the best 
capacities in the stores; send me the bill, the price 
makes no difference.” 

Defects of the mental nature at birth are as common 
as physical imperfections, though not so immediately 
apparent to the sight. The latter manifesting them- 
selves at once, are examined, considered, and removed 
or reduced by surgical art, if possible, and the life that 
deformity threatened to shadow, is made pleasant by 
timely care and scientific skill. Parental love prompts 
such a course, and the measure of their goods alone 
limits the height of the skill and care which the 
parents employ for the task. Public interests require 
that if those means are not sufficient, public funds 
should furnish the deficiency, since the little treasure 
applied at the right moment will ensure a happy, 
able-bodied citizen, while its being withheld most 
probably swells the pauper list and the poor tax, 

What duty suggests as to the care of the physically 
unfortunate, is greatly multiplied for children whose 
mental and moral constitutions are defective. The 
institution of the public school system, with its com- 
pulsory attachments, demonstrates the universal con- 
cession of the right of the public to demand mental 
training for the young, as a safeguard for posterity. 
The great mass of children are educated, willing or 
unwilling, that they may be fitted fur the duties of 
manhood, that they may be good citizens, contributing 
to the country’s wealth rather than being a burden 
upon it. Excellent provision, not perfect as yet, has 
been made by the government to give the benefits .of 
education to all. ‘The later years have been prolific 
of improvements in sanitary, architectural, and profes- 
sional aspects of the schools, and the public are 
earnestly demanding continued improvement, regard- 
less of expense. 

With such educational accommodations freely ex- 
tended to the youth, their edication, if possible, must 
be secured, and those having control of the schools 
must be alive to their duty of including every child as 
among those to be benefited. In the neglect of this, 
is the notable failure of our school system, and the 
chief cause of our growing prison arrangements. The 
public school system should reach every child with its 
blessings, that its glory should be greatest ; especially 
should it reach such as, being deprived of public 
assistance, would have no other path to education 
open tothem. The system is not designed merely 
for the children of strong and perfect mental powers ; 
but it seems to us that the intellectual unfortunates, 
who will, if uncared for, become public burdens, 
should have especial attention accorded to them by 
the public school authorities. Our common schools 
ought to be so conducted that they would redeem and 
remedy as many crime-promising buds as possible, 
even if special effort is needed, remembering the 
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value of opportune effort, and the certainty of a| death, out of human sight and touch, is the goal 


blasted life coming from an imperfect mind. Some 
mentally diseased, like some physically faulty, are 
hopeless, but these exceptions must not work to the 


condemnation of the curable. Their certain sad fate | 


| 
| 


ought rather to be incentive of effort for all, until hope | i 
| by crime, and the public tax for courts and prisons, is 


is forever gone for each. 

We cannot expect that teachers will be able to ac- 
complish the work required in this specially important 
department without assistance and guidance, for we 
know that their labor in developing to the examina- 
tion standard the bright and the better pupils will 
fully occupy their time. ‘This task is positively ex- 


hausting to the teacher, as demanded by the present | 
regime, without his undertaking the special labors of | n 
/upon that foundation all effort must build, The 
| question has a medical significance, and the physician 


furnishing capacities and reducing mental dislocations, 
or uniting intellectual fractures ; mediocrity in which 
has been attained by few in the profession of medicine, 
and excellence in which has come to a bare handful 
in a century, The young intellectual unfortunates 
are and must be neglected in the great Public Schoo! 
System at present, as the teachers have neither the 
time nor special ability to build for them the lacking 
parts; the neglect is discontinued in every other place, 
and the unbalanced intellect develops itself as it 


pleases. The imagination and fancy lead out the | 


strong passions, and life is shadowed with crime and 
its penalties ; or if consciousness be present, a living 


sought. ‘The less afflicted furnish the prison popula- 
tion—for, if with the greatest advantages of education 
and perfect mental powers, some fall, what can be ex- 
pected of mentally and morally defective creatures, 
untutored and uncared for. The private loss sustained 


the demand that these creatures in their days of 
strength make, and obtain from society. Society 
reaps a fitting reward for her neglect of them in their 
plastic days. 

The question comes squarely before us as civilized 
beings, What must be done for these unfortunate 
children? The state has provided by her system of 
schools, a means of gathering them together, and 


must be represented in the council that suggests 
remedies. Medical inspection, responsible and re- 
munerated, must be provided. The conditions and 
manifestations of weakness in the mental and moral 
natures of the pupils must be hunted out by an ex- 
perienced eye, and the remedy applied and advised in 
the formative seasons. 

The influences brought to bear upon a weak or 
wavering mind, in its early days, determine that life. 
Skill and care develop a self reliant human being; 
neglect opens the prison doors for the unfortunate. 


———_ «oe 
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1 ele teachers and farmers will be inter- 
ested in the first article in this number, 
‘* Education in Europe as it affects Agricul- 
ture.” It not only contains valuable infor- 
mation, but its practical suggestions are well 
worthy their careful consideration. 





THe Secretary of the National Educa- 
tional, Association, Mr. William D. Henkle, 
Salem, Ohio, announces that he expects to 


have the volume containing the proceedings | 


of the meeting at Philadelphia, ready for de- 
livery to members, January 1, 1830. He 
further says : 

The volume will be a valuable one. Many teach- 
ers failed to get to Philadelphia. If they will send us 
by mail two dollars, we agree to publish in the volume 
their names in the list of members and to send them 
the bound volume. Send on your names, Life-mem- 
berships, $20, will also be gladly received. The As- 
sociation is badly in need of money to pay the expenses 
of printing and binding the proceedings. Every 
Superintendent in the country ought to enroll himseif 
as a member of the National Educational Association, 
and become a reader of its valuable annual volumes, 


DEPARTMENT. 


We are in regular receipt of the official 
bulletin of the Minister of Public Instruction 
in Italy. The last number contains over one 
hundred pages of matter, mainly consisting of 
statistics rélating to schools, and appoint- 
ments to positions in the corps of instructors 
of the higher educational institutions of the 
country. In Italy, as in France, the central 
authorities name the Presidents, Directors, 
Professors, etc., in the Universities, Colleges, 
Polytechnic and Professional Schools, Acad- 
emies of Art, etc., etc. It seems strange to 
an American to see the whole educational 
force of a country moved about like an army, 
Presidents and Professors being as much sub- 
ject to the control of the central power as are 
our officers and soldiers. 


Mr. Scott RussELL, an eminent English 
iron ship builder, in lamenting the decay of 
British manufactures, states a fact of great 
significance : 

We have not failed to notice that it is precisely 
those nations which have been systematically giving a 
course of preparatory training and education to their 
population in their skilled trades, that have shown the 
most marked progress in national industry in these 
successive exhibitions. Prussia, Switzerland, Belgium, 
France, and America, seem to make progress in fro- 





portion to thetr excellence of educational training. 
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MICHIGAN a few years ago abolished the 
county superintendency, and established a 
system of township superintendency in _ its 
place. Those acquainted with the subject 
predicted a failure at the time, but they were 
outnumbered by the class with whom ignor- 
ance and conceit supply the place of knowl- 
edge. The experiment was tried, and now 
everybody is dissatisfied with it. The town- 
ship superintendents receive little compensa- 
tion, and, of course, are generally incompe- 
tent. The schools are visited without profit, 
and the examination of teachers has become 
a farce. ‘The old county teachers’ institute, 
that did so much to improve teachers and to 
mold public opinion, is a thing of the past. 
The friends of the public schools say: ‘* Our 
system is completely demoralized. There 
must be reform, or it will die.” 


Tue following is a translation of the new 
law of Belgium in reference to religious 
instruction in the public schools : 

ArT. 4. Religious instruction is left to the care of 
families and ministers of the different denominations. 

A place in each school is put at the disposition of 
ministers of religion, that they may impart therein, be- 
fore or after the regular school exercises, religious in- 
struction to the children of the respective commun- 
ions or congregations frequenting the schvol. 

The authorities of the Catholic Church in 
Belgium have taken issue with the govern- 
ment respecting the enforcement of this, and 
have threatened excommunication to all 
teachers occupying positions in schools under 
it, and to children over a certain age attend- 
ing these schools. 


THE section of the Jules Ferry bill, which 
has met with so much opposition in the 
French Assembly, reads as follows: ‘* No 
person belonging to an unauthorized religious 
community is allowed to govern a public or 
private educational establishment, of whatever 
order, or to give instruction therein.” ‘Lhis, 
of course, is aimed at the Jesuits, who, under 
existing laws in France, belong to an ‘‘ unau 
thorized religious community,’’ and who have 
under their control at the present time a 
large number of schools, and are accused of 
implanting in the young minds of their 
scholars ideas of disloyalty to the State. The 
members of other religious communities, 
many of them Catholics, take the oath 
required by the government, and teach with- 
out objection; but the Jesuits will not do 
this, and the government is determined that 
they shall either conform to the law, as others 
do, or shut up their establishments. 








Wirtu the October number the Zducatonal 
Voice, Pittsburgh, assumes a new form and 
puts on aneat cover. The Voice is owned by 
the Teaches’ Institute of the city, and is 
edited and published by a committee under 
its direction. At the head of the present 
committee is the veteran teacher, A. Burtt. 
In his hands one can well believe what is 
claimed, that ‘‘ the Voice will not be the organ 
of any sect or sex, party or clique, but of the 
teachers, and it will do battle manfully for 
their true interests.”” All who would like to 
sce what a live body of teachers can do should 
subscribe for the Voice. 

Nor is the Allegheny City Teachers’ Insti- 
tute to be outdone by the Institute of Pitts- 
burgh. A committee under its direction has 
commenced the publication of a monthly 
magazine called the School and Home. It 
makes a good appearance, is filled with good 
matter, and will no doubt be well sustained. 

THE question of having some of our many 
excellent ladies on the Board of School 
Trustees, says the New York Schoo/ Journal, 
merits serious attention. ‘There is apparent 
abstract justice in having the mothers of chil- 
dren and our women tax-payers represented, 
to make it at least interesting to find out how 
the plan has worked in the various places 
where it has been tried. ‘Twenty years hence 
the presence of women on school boards will 
be an old story, and that they could ever 
have been excluded will seem an absurdity. 


By her new law Belgium has followed the 
example of Holland and Switzerland, and has 
secularized her public schools ; that is, she no 
longer includes formal religious instruction as 
a part of the regular course. ‘The teachers 
are still required to impart moral and unsec- 
tarian religious instruction, and a time and 
place are provided in all the schools where 
ministers of different denominations may give 
instruction, according to their own liking, in 
religious matters, to such children as desire to 
to receive it. But this liberal provision is 
unsatisfactory to the authorities of the Cath- 
olic Church, and a bitter contest is the conse- 
quence. ‘The following is an example of 
what is taking place all over Belgium: 

‘The Cardinal Archbishop of Malines has 
instructed the Belgian parish priests that they 
are to inform the burgomasters that they can- 
not give religious iustruction in the public 
schools. They are to prevent the public 
from frequenting them, and the teachers 
from continuing to teach in them, and to 
forbid the people of their parishes, wishing 
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to become teachers, the entry into the public 
normal schools, inviting them to frequent the 
Catholic Normal Schools. The clergy have 
also been instructed by the bishops to refuse 
absolution to the parents of all children fre- 
quenting the public schools, to the teachers 
in them, and to the pupils of the normal 
schools. In every parish at least one Catho- 
lic primary school is to be established. Cath- 
olic religious instruction by the priests being 
now prohibited, the Government will make 
use of the means mentioned in the new school 
laws for securing it for the pupils for whom it 
is desired. 

Tue American Journal of Education says: 
«‘Atthe lowa Agricultural College every girl in 
the junior class has learned how to make good 
bread, weighing and measuring her ingredi- 
ents; mixing, kneading, and baking, and 
regulating her fire. Each has been 
taught to make yeast, and bake bi@euit, pud- 
dings, pies, and cakes of various kinds; how 
to cook a roast, broil a steak, and make a 
fragrant cup of coffee ; and in short, to get up 
a first-class meal, combining both substantial 
and fancy dishes, in good style. ‘They have 
taken practical lessons in all the details of 
household management, such as house-furnish- 
ing, care of beds and bedding, washing and 
ironing, care of the sick, care of children, 
etc. The girls, we are informed, are also 
thoroughly grounded in science, mathematics, 
and English literature ; but this is of no small 
moment compared with the former catalogue 
of virtues.”’ 


also 


THE second session since the admission of 
women to full rights of students in the classes 
of arts and science at University College, 


London, has just begun. ‘The experience of 
the first session completely justified that ad- 
mission. Except that the women students have 
a separate common room with female attend- 
ants, and that there are, for different reasons, 
a few classes open only to women, and a few 
open only to men, the departments of arts, 
laws and science, admit women and men as 
fellow-students upon terms in every respect 
equal. During the last session there were 
211 female students; while instead of the de- 
crease in the number of male students, which 
some wiseacres feared, there was an increase 
of fifty. The whole number of students now 
in the college is 2,000. It is very seriously 
worth while to note the social result of co 
education in this prosperous and dignified 
college, as published in Zhe London Zimes : 
‘There was no difficulty whatever,”’ it says, 
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‘‘in the working of the system; the sense 
and courtesy that regulate society in the out- 
side world, where men and women are accus- 
tomed to meet daily, are not wanting in the 
minds of students; there was no breach of 
college discipline, nor was there even a breach 
of courtesy within the knowledge of the 


deans.’’ 


WuiLe in San Francisco, General Grant 
was re eived at the Woodward Gardens by 
some 30,000 school children of the city. In 
response to an address of welcome, in behalf 
of the children, by Mr. Heister, President of 
the Board of Education, General Grant said: 

It is a gratifying sight to witness this evidence of 
the educational privileges afforded by this young 
city. The crowds gathered inside and outside of this 
building prove that every child of an age for school is 
provided for. When education is so generally diffused, 
we may feel assured of the permanency and _ perpet- 
uity of our institutions, The greatest danger to our 
people grows out of ignorance, and this evidence of 
the universality of education is the best guarantee of 
your loyalty to American principles. 

The long line of children marched past 
the General and almost smothered him with 
bouquets. He remarked that it was the most 
pleasing reception he had ever enjoyed. 


Tue cost of the English elementary schools 
last year was $19,577,250. They instructed 
3,154,973 children. The French elementary 
schools, during the same time, instructed 
3.823,000, and cost $13.630,000. This is 
almost six and a half dollars for each pupil in 
England, and less than four dollars in France. 
In Pennsylvania we pay about ine dollars 
for each pupil. The salaries of teachers are, 
in a general way, much lower in Europe than 
in America. 


THE conductors of teachers’ institutes in 
the State of Wisconsin recently held a meet- 
ing at La Crosse, for the purpose of consider- 
ing the best plans of preparing themselves for 
their work. ‘This is a praiseworthy move- 
ment. ‘There is a large number of persons 
who manage to have themselves employed as 
instructors at teachers’ institutes, who have 
never been themselves instructed, and who 
have no qualifications for the work that 
they so rashly undertake to do. Among 
them are book-agents in disguise. parties who 
have an axe of some kind to grind, effete pro- 
fessors, adventurers, dreamers, queer and 
crochety people, who have never looked but 
on one side of some one thing. It is difficult 
for a teachers’ institute to es ape the inflic- 
tion of some stuff emanating from such sources, 
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but the quantity should be reduced as much 
as possible. This Wisconsin plan is a good 
one if it enables those in authority to select 
competent men to conduct institutes—to sep- 
arate the thin wheat from the abundant chaff. 


Tue State Norma! School of Michigan has 
adopted the policy of receiving no students 
but those who desire to prepare themselves 
for teaching. All academical students are 
placed in what is called the School of Obser- 
vation and Practice. ‘This school is under 
the control of a principal and two assistants, 
but the teaching is all done by the student- 
teachers. The policy of limiting the Normal 
Schools to strictly professional work is with- 
out doubt theoretically right. Circumstances 
have hitherto compelled these schools to open 
their doors to academical students; but the 
pressure of these circumstances is gradually 
being removed, and unless we mistake the 
demands of public sentiment, they must all 
sooner or iater come to stand upon a strictly 
professional basis. In Pennsylvania, it looks 
to us likely that the Legislature will attach a 
condition of this kind to future appropriations 
to our Normal Schools. The State never 
intended that these schools should be in 
whole or in part academies. Academical 
students were allowed to be admitted after all 
the professional students making application 
had been accommodated ; but the purpose of 
this provision was merely to strengthen the 
schools in their infancy, not when they had 
grown to manhood, to enable them to become 
high schools and colleges for general educa- 
tion. Forewarned is to be forearmed. 


BRADFORD COUNTY seems to have had a 
special building at the late fair for the school 
exhibit. The Reporter says of it: 

This building was one of the most attractive on the 
grounds, and was constantly filled by visitors. The 
exhibit showed the progress made in the public 
schools of the county, and was of interest and value 
to every friend of common schools. The Susquehanna 
Collegiate Institute, the graded schools of ‘Towanda 
borough, Troy borough, Athens borough, and the 
common schools of various districts, sent their philo- 
sophical and chemical apparatus, specimens of draw- 
ing and maps and penmanship, by scholars, charts in 
physiology and geography, and other evidences of 
good teaching and apt scholarship, making an at- 
tractive and valuable collection. Professor Ryan, 
County Superintendent, superintended the arrange- 
ment, and the exhibit was the proudest evidence he 
could offer as to his efficiency and value as the 
superintendent of the schools of the county. His as- 
sistamss were Mr. A. T. Lilley, who con'ributed a 
large collection of minerals and fossils, William J. 
Horton, an enthusiastic friend of educational interests, 


Charles Felton, a graduate of the Towanda graded | 


school, Mart Bowman and Frank Coverdale. 
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WE have received the ninth annual report 
of the Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. Its purpose is the same 
as that of the Museum and School of Indus- 
trial Art, Philadelphia. Both are modeled 
after the great South Kensington Museum 
and School, London. Tne building in which 
the Museum is located is in the Park, and 
cost about $500,000. The collections, in- 
cluding the celebrated Cesnola collec:ion, are 
already quite large and valuable. and p-o- 
vision is made to increase them. The object 
is in the near future to establish a museum 
containing collections illustrating every de- 
partment of art and industry. ‘The report 
Says: 

As an educational institution, its value is great. The 
attention of scholars has been largely directed to our 
collections. They have been discussed in the period- 
icals of every nation in Europe. Students in all 
departments of art, history,and the history of man, 
find in them new funds of illustration and informa- 
tion. The Cesnola collection is of necessity the place 
of pilgrimage of all who are interested in early Greek 
and Pheenician history, literature and art. To this 
should be added, for American students, collections of 
art of all nations, ancient and modern. Industrias 
arts should be here shown in the most plain and 
accessible manner, so that a girl, man or woman, may 
see the whole process of manufacturing metals from 
the ore, to the most beautiful products of art in metal, 
from the rough wood to the beautiful fabrics of house- 
hold ornament and use, from the raw hide to the 
exquisitely tooled book-binding, or the beautiful 
harness. Every apprentice should find here the 
teaching his eye needs, whatever his department of 
labor. Every skilled mechanic should find here the 
beautiful object which it must be his ambition to 
equal. Every workman who handles a_ prepared 
material, should be able to come here and see what 
the material is originally, and by what processes it has 
reached the useful condition in which he handles it. 
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TEACHING READING. 


HE new method introduced this year 
into the primary schools of Boston is an 
advance in the art of teaching children to 
read, which would seem to be a very natural 
one after the triumph of the word method, 
and, like it, encounters great opposition. 
While it is the development of the word 
method, it is much more. It is an applica- 
tion of the principles of object teaching, and 
it reverses the traditional order by teaching 
the child to read written words and to write 
them before he reads printed words, or even 
knows the alphabet. 
Without undertaking an elaborate exposi- 
tion of this methed, we will give a brief 
sketch of it. The teacher, perhaps, draws 





on the blackboard a picture of a cat, and by 
conversation gets the attention of the children 
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to the subject. Then she writes the word 
** cat,”’ and tells them what it is, talks about 
the word, erases it and writes it again, makes 
a column of repetitions of the word, con- 
stantly calling upon them to recognize and 
pronounce it, requires them to watch her as 
she writes it slowly, to see where she begins 
and how she proceeds. 

When she has dwelt on the word sufficiently 
it is left on the board, and the children take 
their slates and pencils to make the word for 
themselves. ‘Their work is examined individ- 
ually, corrections mae. and hints given. 
They write it over anc over again. By such 
a system, the pupils acquire in a few days a 
knowledge of several simple words, including, 
perhaps, two or three verbs and adjectives, 
and read short written sentences, and can 
write the sentences themselves with surprising 
faithfulness to the teacher’s copy, or even 
from dictation. 

In a few weeks, the pupil has acquired a 
cons derable written vocabulary, and has an 
acquaintance by eye and the power to make 
with pencil all the more common combina- 
tions of script letters. Then the teacher 
may begin to teach the printed words, either 
from the blackboard or with charts; but not 
neglecting the writing, which is continued 
constantly, so that the pupil habitually uses 
the pencil and practices writing, not as pen- 
manship with careful teaching of up stroke 
and down stroke, and ovals and loops, but 
imitatively. In time the letters composing 
words are the taught, and then the pupils are 
exercised in spelling the words they write. 

The editor of the Adv -rtiser, who has wit- 
nessed this method of teaching, now pursued 
in the primary schools of Boston, says of it : 

Of course it has not been long enough in operation 
here to enable any conclusions to be drawn as to the 
ultimate success of the method. It is as new to the 
teachers as to the children; but several with whom 
we have conversed appeared to have no doubt that 
the children would advance faster than under the 
old system, and that at the end of three years from en- 
trance to the schools the class trained in this way would 
be better readers, better spellers, and better writers, 
than the primary schools have heretofore sent to the 
grammar schools. However, this is not merely a 
matter of conjecture. For several years the system 
has been pursued in the schools of Quincy, and we 
believe there is no longer there any question of its 
superior advantages. If this reference to the matter 
should lead any one to desire to know more about the 
system as a system, and the results achieved where it 
has been tried several years under favorable condi- 
tions, he may find them very fully and interesting! 
described in s paner sddgpened Mest ieilies for the oe 
ciation of school committees and superintendents of 
Norfolk county, by Charles Francis Adams, Jr. The 
paper is entitled “The New Departure in the Com- 
mon Schools of Quincy.” 
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Elsewhere, in this number of Zhe Journal, 
the reader will find a very interesting sketch 
of a visit to the schools of Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, to which reference is here made. 
The success of the experiment now under 
trial here, in all the elementary work of the 
school-room, is attracting much attention, and 
the Quincy leaven is working far and wide. 


———__ 


SHENANDOAH SCHOOLS. 
JE have received, in pamphlet form, a 
W copy of the ‘‘Annual Report of the 
Board of Directors and Superintendent of 
Public Schools,”’ of Shenandoah, Pa. Shen- 
andoah is a thrifty town of some eight or ten 
thousand inhabitants, in the Schuylkill coal 
region. Up to 1874 its schools were without 
effective organization, but about that time 
some public-spirited citizens took the matter 
in hand, elected a superintendent, and after a 
long struggle, and a somewhat bitter fight, 
succeeded in establishing a system of schools 
that would be a credit to any city or borough 
in the State. During the past year a new 
High School building was erected, and the 
future looks bright. Already students have 
been prepared for college and for the Senior 
class of the State Normal schools. 
From the report of the energetic Superin- 
tendent, G. W. Bartch, we take the follow- 
ing on 





LANGUAGE LESSONS. 

Since the intellectual advancement of pupils de- 
pends largely upon their command, use, and under- 
standing of language, this study cannot be introduced 
too early into the schools ; but, as young pupils are not 
capable of comprehending the technicalities of gram- 
mar, nor the language of logically compiled text- 
books, a system of language lessons, well graded, 
seems to be absolutely necessary to facilitate progress 
in other branches of knowledge. As applied in our 
system of instruction, these lessons constitute an oral 
training in language, adapted to the different grades, 
throughout the primary, and a part of the grammar 
school departments. In the first and second grades 
of the primary department, they are presented in the 
form of conversational exercises, with the use of ob- 
jects. In this way the little children are taught to 
observe and to think quickly, as well as to express 
their thoughts in their own language, giving their 
teacher the opportunity of correcting, in a proper way, 
all incorrect expressions which the pupils may have 
been in the habit of using. Thus, the teacher, enter- 
ing into a conversation about some familiar object 
with his pupils, by a process of questioning and sug- 
gesting, is enabled not only to develop the correct use 
of language unconsciously on the part of his pupils, 
but also to increase their command and comprehen- 
sion of words (careful attention being given to their 
pronunciation and meaning), their knowledge of the 
object, the names of its parts, and awaken an earnest 
desire to see, to know, to understand, 
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In the succeeding steps of the primary department 
instruction in pronunciation, expression, and the proper 
use of words is continued ; and the construction of 
different kinds of sentences, as well as the parts of 
speech with reference to their use in the sentence, re- 
ceive special attention; while, in their composition, 
pupils are taught to correct, as far as possible, their 
own errors. In the first grade of the grammar de- 
partment, lessons in language are continued with oral 
instruction in grammar. The pupils are made ac- 
quainted with the parts of speech with reference to 
their grammatical relations ; and, in their composition, 
they are required to give the reasons for the arrange- 
ment of the words, in the construction of the different 
kinds of sentences. At the beginning of the second 
year in this department, the text-book on grammar is 
introduced in connection with oral instruction, The 
teacher should require each lesson to be reproduced 
by the pupils on the slate or paper, and in conduct- 
ing a recitation, he should have in view the accom- 
plishment of some particular object, otherwise, his 
labor will be in vain. He who teaches at random, 
without some ideal, some end he determines to reach, 
proves but a stumbling-block to his class. No text- 
books have yet been introduced on this subject. The 
objection to their introduction is based upon the fact, 
that, when pupils are supplied with them, teachers 
are too apt to resort to the memorizing process, and 
the pupils, not being able to comprehend the lan- 
guage, losing their interest, if any has been awakened, 
become discouraged with the subject. The living 
ones of a live teacher of language have much more 
effect upon the young than printed matter. They can 
not become interested in what they do not understand. 
After pupils have been properly taught the use of lan- 
guage, they experience but little trouble in the more 
technical study of grammar. It is, however, a la- 
mentable fact that many teachers are almost total fail- 
ures in their attempts to impart a knowledge of this sub- 
ject. Among all the branches of our common school 
curriculum, there is, perhaps, not one which is more 
poorly taught by the average teacher, than language, 
and yet, every one highly appreciates the value of its 
correct use. 





~~ 


DIGNITY OF SKILLED LABOR. 





HE great commoner of England, Mr. 
Gladstone, has made many sensible 
speeches to his countrymen of the working 
class, but he never made a more common 
sense speech than when he uttered the follow- 
ing remarks : 


I would advise that the people of this country should 
give more attention than they do to raising hand labor 
of all kinds to the excellence of which it is susceptibie, 
They are too fond of getting out of hand labor and 
getting into what they call head labor—that is to say, 
getting sufficiently acquainted with reading and writ- 
ing and casting up accounts, perhaps, to get into the 
lower class of clerks. I do not believe that there is a 
more distressed class in the country than that class, 
and I believe that a great number of young people 
would do infinitely better for themselves and for so- 
ciety if they were content to keep much more than 
they do to the use of their hands, and would try to 
raise the character of the labor which they perform 
with their hands, because, pray remember this, that 
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great deal of the very highest labor is labor performed 
with the hands. 

Look at the labor of the painter, of the sculptor, and 
not only so, but look at a great many intermediate 
kinds of iabor—hand labor which is strictly all de- 
pendent on an excellent hand. Now, there is a great 
deficiency of that kind of labor in this country. Go 
into the study of a sculptor in London, and you will 
find that the sculptor, probably an Englishman, is ob- 
liged to have a great many assistants, because work- 
ing at the marble requires very much to be done before 
the stage of finishing comes, and these assistants are 
well paid; but if you come to talk to them you will 
find that in the large majority of cases they are not 
Englishmen at all, but Italians and Frenchmen—very 
commonly Italians. What I want you to do is this— 
not to be in such a hurry to get into so low a class of 
head labor as cepying clerks or something of that 
kind, F 

People should recollect that handicraft itself is cap- 
able of being raised to a very high description of art and 
of yielding a very high standard of remuneration. I 
cannot tell you how anxious I am to impress that upon 
the mind of young people, and how certain I feel that 
the lesson is one of great importance to the people ot 
this country. Let them perform their work in the 
spirit of an artist, let them try to give it excellence and 
make it a thing that not only will sell, but as good as 
they can make it; and the more they try to do it the 
better they will be able to do it. 


——$$$___~ 


FARMERS’ WIVES IN IOWA, 


HE following is an extract from an Iowa 
letter to the Woman's Kingdom. It has 
an educationl significance : 

Stopping at Low Moor, I visited friends four miles 
from the station. I found the farmers’ wives and 
daughters of Iowa as eager for knowledge as the 
women of Illinois, and as earnest in their endeavor to 
obtain it. 

After the hurry of summer’s work is over (and none 
of these women keep hired help unless on extra oc- 
casions) they meet at each other's houses, each lady 
having taken upa special study or studies, and recite 
to one another, varying the exercises with recitations, 
selected or original, and music, both vocal and in- 
strumental, and conversation (not gossip). Mrs. 
Muhs, President of the club, is a highly educated 
lady, who knows well how to préside over and give 
zest to the meetings. At home she helps instruct her 
children, and is now giving her daughter lessons on 
the piano. Two young ladies, members of the club, 
are taking lessons from the Boston course of home 
study. 

In all these homes the best literature of the day is 
to be found, books, magazines, being freely ex- 
changed. One young lady, in speaking of the Wo- 
man’s Kingdom, said: “I love Mrs. Harbert, though 
I have never seen her, just from reading her articles. 
In every number there is something that exactly meets 
my wants and encourages and helps me.” 

My hostess, Mrs. L. B. Holly, does her own work, 
taking care of her two little girls, teaching them her- 
self, and yet finds time for reviewing her French and 
history. For recreation, besides her reading, she 
botanizes and sketches, paints in both oil and water 
colors, and writes an occasional article in prose or 
verse, as the spirit moves, for different papers, 
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One summer, while making butter from the milk of 
a dozen cows and doing the rest of her work, she re- 
viewed thoroughly the arithmetics and grammars now 
in use in our common school, that she might be 
competent to instruct her children as they become 
older. And yet these women are not so devoted to 
“high art” that they lose all human sympathy. 
They are loving and neighburly toward one another, 
kind and charitable to all around them, and even the 
scamp goes not hungry from their doors. 

Close by lives an-aged couple, Father and Mother 
Holly, who three years ago celebrated their golden 
wedding, their children and grandchildren coming 
from far and near, ‘They are hospitable people, of 
sterling worth and unusual intelligence, still active 
and industrious. Mrs, Holly goes from cellar to 
garret as occasion demands, her hands still busy, her 
earth work not yet finished. 

One evening, as we gathered around the piano, 
singing some of the grand old hymns, she joined us 
in an old-fashioned falsetto, her voice still clear, 
though feeble. As I looked upon her aged form, and 
thought how near she was to the “‘ heavenly choir,” 
she became glorified in my eyes, and her voice seemed 
like unto an angel’s. Thank God for the divine gift 
of music, that gives expression to the highest aspira- 
tions of our nature. And thank God, too, for the 
noble old mothers whose pure lives are a benediction 
tothose around them. 





i 
AN EDUCATIONAL CRITIQUE. 


MONG the many interesting articles in 7e School 

Journal for October, are two which have a pe- 

culiar interest to me. One, the “ Wonderful History 

of a School District,” the other an editorial expressing 

regret that there are not a greater number of good 
academies in the State, 

I visited the district named in the first article a few 
years since, and was at the time very forcibly im- 
pressed with the character of its people. There was 
an appearance of refinement and intelligence not seen 
in many neighborhoods which I had visited. The 
question then with me was, Why such a difference in 
the character of these people from that of those found 
in many country places? At the time, I settled it by 
giving the credit to Jetfersen College, which had been 
Jocated within reach of the district, not knowing that 
previous to the erection of the college, the district 
had possessed educational advantages superior to 
most country places. 

I left Canonsburg, when my visit ended, very fully 


‘convinced of the great advantage schools for higher 


instruction are to the neighborhoods in which they 
are placed, and as fully satisfied that it is a mistake 
for the State to encourage and build up in a few 
localities large institutions, which must and do crush 
the smaller ones which certain districts could and 
would support. 

But Chartiers township is not the only district in 
which have existed higher institutions which have 
greatly benefited them—in many instances erected by 
the hard-earned money of the residents, that their 
children might have advantages which they could not 
afford to give them from home. And if I mistake 
not, the cry from every one is, “ Would that we had 
our academies again !’’ 

I am aware of the fact, that the downfall of the 
academies is not wholly due to the aid which the 
State has given to a few large institutions, but I do 
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assert that it is largely due to that. I am also aware 
that the State is extending this aid under the plea 
that she must educate her teachers. I do not deny 
such a right; but I assert that she is not confining her 
beneficiaries to that work—consequently, has not 
only wronged those who may have had their all 
invested in academies, but also the neighborhoods in 
which they have been located. 

Having seen, as I think, the great advantage which 
institutions for higher instruction have been to the 
people of the “wonderful school district,” and having 
realized by experience the effect which the State’s aid 
to a few large institutions has had upon her acade- 
mies, you cannot wonder at my interest in the two 
articles named. W. T. SEAL. 





OVER THE SEA. 


LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR.—wNO. XV. 


ON. THE WAY TO ROME, 


T Geneva, we finally resolved to extend 
our tour to Italy, and this somewhat 
shortened our stay in the finest and most 
interesting of Swiss cities. Geneva has spe- 
cial attractions for an American, as being one 
of the principal sources in Europe from which 
have emanated those principles of political 
and religious liberty sodeartohim. Besides, 
it is now, as it has been for hundreds of 
years, a noted seat of science and education. 
It was in Geneva that John Calvin secured a 
safe retreat from the persecutions he had met 
with in his native country, France, and for 
nearly thirty years promulgated his doctrines 
to the world. The philosopher Rousseau was 
born in Geneva, and there found admirers of 
his most radical social and political views in 
some, and tolerance for them from all. Gen- 
eva has also been the birth-place of many 
distinguished persons, among them De Luc 
and de Saussure, the naturalists; de Can- 
dolle and Brogniart, the botanists ; Say, the 
political economist ; Sismondi, the historian ; 
Necker, the famous banker and financial min- 
ister of Louis XVI, of France, and his world- 
renowned daughter, Madame de Staél. The 
city is situated at the south end of Lake 
Geneva, on both sides of the Rhone, the 
waters of which, at this point, rush from the 
lake with great swiftness. The quays along 
the river are broad and beautiful. There are 
some fine streets lined with handsome shops 
and stores ; but the old town, the Geneva of 
history, is noted for its steep, crooked, nar- 
row streets, and its quaint, illeshaped houses. 
In our hurried rambles about the city, we 
saw in the Square des Alpes, the monument 
recently erected to Duke Charles II., of 
Brunswick, who left a large sum of money to 
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Geneva. It is in the style of the Tombs of 
the Scaligers, which we subsequently saw at 
Verona. The National monument, near the 
lake, ahandsome bronze group, representing 
Helvetia and Geneva commemorating the 
union of 1814. The statue of Rousseau, in 
a pleasant little island in the Rhone. The 
house of Calvin, in the Rue des Chanoines. 
The house stands in some distance from the 
street, and has a yard in front. It is a mid- 
dling-sized, two-storied building. On its 
front there is a slab with the significant motto 
in Latin: ‘* Dominus est Propugnaculum 
Meum. 1706.’ ‘The cathedral, completed 
in 1024, but much changed since that time. 
The pulpit contains a chair once used by 
Calvin. The Hotel de Ville, a large build- 
ing, containing the public offices of the 
Canton and the city. Instead of stairways 
there is in the interior a curious piece of 
architecture in the shape of an inclined plane, 
paved with stone, extending to the upper 
stories, enabling the officers, in ancient times, 
to ride to and from the council-chambers. 
It was in a room in the Hotel de Ville that 
the Alabama Claims were arbitrated. The 
furniture remains now as then, and we no- 
ticed the seats of the Commissioners, as well 
as of the several attorneys who presented 
the case. On the wall there is a marble tablet 
with the following inscription in French: ‘‘ On 
the fourteenth of September, 1872, the tri- 
bunal of arbitration constituted by the treaty 
of Washington, rendered in this room its de- 
cision upon the Alabama Claims; thus set- 
tling in a pacific manner the differences that 
had arisen between the United States and the 
Kingdom of Great Britain.” 

Geneva is noted for its good schools, pub- 
lic and private. Some account of them will 
be given hereafter. Their spirit is shown by 
the following inscription on the central part 


of the new University Building : ‘‘ Le peuple 


de Geneve en consacrant cet edifice aux etudes 
superteures rend hommage aux bienfats de 7 
instruction garantie fondamentale de ses liber- 
tes. Lot du 26, Juin, 1867 ;” or, in English: 
‘The people of Geneva, in consecrating this 
edifice to higher studies, desire to show their 
profound respect for the benefits of education 
as the foundation of their liberties. Law of 
June 26, 1867.” 

Among the most interesting educational 
institutions are the schools for imparting 
instruction in watch-making and working in 
bronze. Watch making is the leading in- 
dustry of the city, and to prepare skillful 
artisans in this department a school of a high 
grade and a full course of study and work, 





called the Academy, have recently been es- 
tablished at the public expense. The cost 
of the building alone was a million of francs. 
The institution is supported, as we understand, 
in all respects as a public school. Even the 
material furnished for the workshops and the 
machinery used are supplied without cost to 
the pupils. The graduates of the school are 
prepared for the business of practical watch- 
makers without serving an apprenticeship. 
Desiring to see a Swiss watch factory, we 
stepped into the great establishment of Petek, 
Philippe & Co., and were politely shown 
through it. This company employs several 
hundred men and women. The machinery 
used seems to be quite like that of our watch 
factories at home; but we were told that in 
Switzerland the finer watches and the finer 
parts of watches of all grades are made by 
hand. Swiss experts allege that in the higher 
departments of watch-making machinery can 
never compete successfully with skilled hand- 
work, and we were almost ready to believe 
it when the costly treasures of the safes were 
laid before us. Our sense of patriotism, how- 
ever, was saved from a wound when the Man- 
ager of the House pronounced a Lancaster 
watch placed in his hands, ‘‘ the best watch 
made in America.”’ 

Nor should we omit to mention the pecu- 
liar manner in which Geneva women do their 
washing. There are several long, wooden 
sheds built on piles in the swift-flowing Rhone. 
The floors are almost on a level with the sur- 
face of the river, and along the open sides 
there extend large washboards reaching 
into the water. At these boards, with piles 
of clothing washed and unwashed, stand in 
rows, hundreds of stout-looking women, 
who, seizing the garments one at a time, first 
fling them into the stream, next soap them 
thoroughly, then with wooden clubs beat the 
dirt out of them, and finally rinse and wring 
them. The rapidity and vigor with which 
the work is done is amazing, and the whole 
arrangement, though odd enough, is much 
better and in better taste than the way they 
do the same kind of work at Turin, where we 
saw large numbers of women washing in the 
Po, standing with bare limbs in water two 
feet deep. 

But we are now on the way to Rome, ex- 
pecting to make stops at Turin, Genoa, and 
Pisa. For twenty-one miles along the rail- 
road, down the Rhine valley to Bellegarde, 
the territory is Swiss. We then run some 
seventy miles through a corner of France, 
stopping at Culoz, Aix-les-Bains, and Cham- 
brey, and enter Italy at Modane. Here 


ha 
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there is a French and Italian custom house, 
and all baggage must be examined. The 
scene is ludicrous in the extreme. A couple 
of hundred passengers, men and women, 
leave their compartments in the cars and 
rush towards the custom house, with their 
trunks, valises, carpet-bags, satchels, and 
packages of all sizes and shapes, and the first 
comers place them on a counter which runs 
partly around the inspecting room, the rest 
waiting a chance to do the same; then, the 
baggage is opened piece by piece, and the 
search begins. What a Babel of languages ! 
What a medley of articles cover the counter! 
Tidy women are amazed, modest women 
blush, ill tempered women scold. Men, if 
bold, threaten; if bad, swear; if shrewd, 
manage to have their things examined quickly 
and without trouble. We were lucky at 
Modane, not being required even to open 
our valises. In some cases, however, a very 
thorough search was made, every nook and 
corner of the trunks being examined. To- 
bacco and cigars seem to be the principal 
contraband articles. We saw several pack- 
ages taken and confiscated. One woman was 
found to have three packages, which she de- 
clared to be for her own personal use; two 
of them were taken, and in consequence her 
anger was very fierce. This farce, as it 


seemed to us, being ended, we resumed our 


seats in the cars and in a few minutes entered 
the Mt. Cenis tunel. This famous tunnel is 
considered a masterpiece of engineering. It 
is eight miles long, twenty-six feet wide and 
nineteen feet high, cut through the centre of 
the Col de Frejus, a mountain over 8000 feet 
above sea level. The mountain was literally 
bored through by machines, worked by means 
of compressed air. The excavations were 
commenced about the same time at each end 
of the tunnel, and in a little less than ten 
years the machines met in the centre, 4093 
feet below the surface at the top of the moun- 
tain. The cost of the work was $15,000,- 
ooo. Not only the Mt. Cenis tunnel, but the 
whole railroad from Geneva to Turin, is a 
wonderful construction. It has a double 
track all the way. The country is very moun- 
tainous, and the road winds up and down and 
over and between the mountains, with the 
skill of achamois. Huge walls support the 
structure, in many places hundreds of feet 
high ; the bridges are all of cut stone, and as 
solid asthe rock out of which they were hewn. 
There are deep cuts walled on both sides to 
the summits, and the mountains are pierced 
by no less fifty tunnels. 
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The country passed through in the long ride, 
has much of interest. There are many beau- 
tiful streams and rich valleys, and one may 
enjoy from the car windows fine views of Aj 
pine scenery almost all the way. For some 
time after leaving Geneva the houses are 
built after the Swiss cottage style ; then came 
the white, square, unporticoed, peak-roofed 
houses of France; and finally you are intro- 
duced to the neglected, tumble-down cabins 
of the Italian mountaineers, and in contrast 
the fine residences of the husbandmen of 
Piedmont. Women everywhere work in the 
fields in large numbers. Grain is cut with 
scythes. Thrashing is often done in the most 
primitive manner, Oxen and mules being 
used to tramp out the grain on the hardened 
earth. We saw as we passed through the 
hilly parts of Italy, hundreds of mules en- 
gaged in carrying hay and grain from the 
fields on their backs, sometimes tied up in 
huge bundles with ropes, and sometimes 
packed in large linen bags. The princi al 
crops are wheat, rye, oats, potatoes. In the 
level country, near Turin, we came in sight 
of large fields of Indian corn. ‘The vine, of 
course, is found almost everywhere, and we 
saw many fine orchards, with trees loaded 
with fruit. In addition to matters of this 
kind, new to us, there were objects seen 
every now and then which seemed to remind 
us that the country had a history stretching 
far back into the past. At Aix-les-Bains there 
is a Roman triumphal arch, of the third or 
fourth century, and other interesting antiqui- 
ties. At Chambrey may be found an ancient 
chateau, still occupied, built by the dukes of 
Savoy in 1230. Near Montmelian one can 
see the ruins of a famous old castle, destroyed 
by Louis XIV. in 1705, and at Susa an arch 
built by Augustus. 

Turin is the capital of Piedmont, the former 
seat of the present reigning family of Italy, 
the scene of Count Cavour’s earliest efforts in 
behalf of constitutional liberty, and the source 
of much of the republican leaven that has lib- 
eralized Italy. It is finely situated on the 
banks of the Po, and contains a population of 
over 200,000. Unlike any other city in Eu- 
rope, it is laid out in rectangular blocks, 
with broad, straight streets, like Philadelphia. 
There are many beautiful gardens and squares, 
and few cities in Europe can present finer 
houses and stores than can be found in the 
neighborhood of the Piazza Castello. The 
streets leading from this point are flanked 
with arcades containing many handsome 
shops ; and at the south-east corner of the 
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Piazza is the Industrial Gallery, an immense 
open structure, filled with stores, offices, con. 
cert rooms, cafes, etc., all arranged in the 
best of taste, and when lighted with gas con- 
stituting a scene of great brilliancy. 

The Piazza Castello is the centre of the 
city, and the point from which the finest 
streets diverge. In the centre of the Piazza 
stands the Palazzo Madama, the lofty, grim 
old castle, erected in the 13th century. On 
the north side is the Palazzo Reale—Royal 
Palace—a large, plain looking, brick building, 
occupied by the king when in Turin. Near 
by is the edifice containing the Royal Arm- 
ory, and also the Palace Garden and the 
Zodlogical Garden. We paid a brief visit to 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, with its 
fine collections, and also stepped into the 
handsome court of the University. We had 
a pleasant walk along the Po, and took a 
good look at the public garden on its banks, 
near the chain bridge. We were pleased with 
Turin. Its people compare favorably with 
any we had previously seen in Europe in 
dress, manners, looks, intelligence and public 
spirit. The lower classes especially are of 
finer form, of more attractive features, less 
stolid, less defurmed by hard work, than those 
of Germany, Switzerland, or France. 

A ride of five or six hours from Turin brought 
usto Genoa. While at the station, and before 
we fully realized where we were, we noticed 
across tine street in the Piazza Acquaverde a 
fine marble statue of Christopher Columbus. 
The statue rests on an anchor, and at its 
feet kneels the figure of America. We take 
off uur hats and salute the discoverer of 
America in his own home; and then enter 
our carriage and drive rapidly to the Hotel de 
Ville, our stopping place. We dine, and af- 
terwards call a carriage and spend the eve- 
ning in making a reconnoissance of the city. 
its oldest parts seem to be a labyrinth of nar- 
row, crooked strcets, lined with massive stone 
buildings, often of great height, but with few 
and small doors and windows. Many of them 
look like fortresses, the windows being pro- 
tected by strong iron bars. But near the 
Piazza Fontane Morose, there begins a line of 
Streets, the via Nuova, via Nuovissima, and 
the via Baibi, which are broad and straight, 
and on which are located the finest churches 
and many of the palaces of the Genoese no- 
bility, among the most splendid in Europe. 
We left our carriage for a walk in the park 
of Acqua Sola, where we heard some fine 
music, thence extending it to the Garden of 
Villa Negro near by, and finally to the prom- 
enade on the city walls. We thus obtained 





some good views of the city and harbor and 
their surroundings. We gazed out upon the 
sea itself with intense interest, the scene awak- 
ening a flood of pleasing memories and asso- 
ciations. 

Genoa is situated in a semicircle on the 
sloping side of a mountain, forming as you 
look up at it from the sea a vast amphithea- 
tre, with rows of houses instead of seats. 
There is nothing of the kind in the whole 
world more beautiful. Surrounding the city, 
running along the crest of the hils and down 
their slopes, are the ramparts and the fortifi- 
cations, which look very formidable. We 
counted no less than ten detached forts. 
The harbor is semicircular, and protected 
from the open sea by two piers. The en- 
trance is guarded by two light-houses. Sev- 
eral steamers and a goodly number of ships 
lay along the quay; but, although we notice 
the English and French flags, the Stars and 
Stripes is nowhere to be seen. A lofty wall 
runs between the city and the central part of 
the harbor, on which there is a marble plat- 
form twenty paces wide, forming a most de- 
lightful promenade. 

We visited two of the most interesting 
cathedrals in Genoa, the Annunziata and the 
St. Lorenzo. ‘The former waserected in 1587, 
and is exceedingly rich. ‘The portal is borne 
by marble columns, and twelve columns of 
white marble support the vaulted dome. ‘The 
gilding of the interior is so profuse and so 
heavy that it almost seems that the whole 
structure is of gold. ‘The principal altar is 
of the finest marble, and its furniture of solid 
gold and silver. St. Lorenzo is an old 
church, erected in r100, but subsequently 
much altered. Its style is very peculiar, com- 
bining that of several ages and of different 
countries. The facade is decorated with 
some fine sculptures. Within, there isa num- 
ber of interesting monuments, and some good 
pictures and statues. There is also shown to 
the curious, in a stone arca, relics of John 
the Baptist, brought from Palestine during 
the Crusades ; and in the sacristy, the vessel 


Pout of which the Saviour and his disciples 


are said to nave partaken of the paschal 
lamb, and in which Joseph of Arimathea is 
said to have caught some drops of the Sa- 
viour’s blood. 

Genoa was noted in the past for its splen- 
did palaces. It was this that gave it the 
name of ‘‘La Superba.’”’ Some of them 
have disappeared and others have been con- 
verted to base uses. The hotel at which we 
stopped was an old palace. The very floors 
are of marble. We saw butchers selling 
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meat, and grocers waiting on their customers, 
in marble shops. But even now, probably, no 
city in the world of its size has so many fine 
palaces, or palaces so richly furnished, as 
Genoa. Although most of them are private 
property, they are at times open to the pub- 
lic, and we were permitted to visit several of 
them, the Palazzo Reale, the Palazzo Rosso, 
and the Palazzo Bianco. Many of the palaces 
are plain on the outside, and you would 
never suspect the sumptuous character of the 
interior without entering them. Others have 
handsome facades, beautiful verandahs, and 
imposing portals Upon entering, you find 
yourself in a vestibule, generally opening into 
a beautiful court-yard with fountains, flowers 
and statuary. ‘The upper stories are ap- 
proached by superb marble staircases, the 
pride of the establishment. The apartments 
are in suites, most richly furnished in differ- 
ent styles, and enriched with frescoes, paint- 
ings, engravings, statuary, mosaics, bronzes, 
and costly articles of vertu. In some cases 
there are large balconies filled with flowers, 
and the roofs are converted into the most 
beautiful gardens. Indeed, roof-gardening 
is quite common in Genoa. 

By way of contrast, we went from the 
palaces to the markets. Here were many 
hundreds of people buying and selling, mostly 
women. ‘lI hose who sell endeavor to attract 
buyeis by peculiar cries, very loud and very 
shrill, creating the greatest noise and confu- 
sion. The market people seem much inferior 
to the same class of people at Turin. We 
were particularly struck with the great number 
of dwarfs among them. ‘The fruit market 
was very fine: peaches, pears, grapes, lemons, 
oranges, figs—as large and luscious as any we 
ever saw. ‘The marketing is mostly brought 
in by women on the backs of mules, in donkey 
carts, or in baskets on their own backs or 
heads. Remembering that Genoa has been, 
for hundreds of years, a great money centre, 
and that the great Banco di S. Giorgio once 
ruled the city, and almost converted it into a 
commercial aristocracy, we went to the 
Bourse, and we needed nothing more than the 
money making faces we saw there to show us 
the source of the city’s wealth. 

An interesting incident of our stay was an 
excursion to the Villa Pallavicini, six miles 
from the city. Stopping at the lodge, we 
approach the buildings by a magnificent 
avenue bordered with trees, then up a series of 
marble steps to a broad platform of marble, 
looking down a hundred feet or more upon 
the gardens, finely laid out and containing 
specimens of the rarest and most beautiful 





native and tropical plants and trees. The 
park covers a hill of considerable height, rising 
back from the buildings, and aided by its 
natural capabilities, art has converted it into a 
paradise. Whatever trees, shrubbery, flowers, 
vines, drives, walks, pathways, retreats, 
arbors, labyrinths, surprises, lakelets, grottoes, 
tunnels, fountains, islands, bridges, waterfalls, 
rivulets, fish, birds, monuments, statues, 
kiosques in different styles, obelisks, towers, 
etc., etc., can do to make nature picturesque 
and lovely has been done in these grounds by 
the Marquis Pallavicini, to whom they belong. 
At the very top of the hill, about which the 
park is laid out, there stands a castle after the 
style of the middle ages, from which is ob- 
tained a beautiful view of the country, Genoa, 
and the sea. The castle is supposed to have 
been besieged and finally captured, and near 
by is the mausoleum of its commander and the 
burial place of his soldiers. Off on another 
hill is seen the opposing fortress that has 
wrought the ruin. 

We also drove out some two miles to the 
Campo Santo, said to be the finest cemetery 
in Italy. The entrance is by a splendid 
marble gateway. ‘The enclosure is a quad- 
rangle, with a colossal statue in the centre, 
and a fine rotunda in the middle of the upper 
end, approached by a series of broad marble 
steps. Around the whole runs a double 


gallery, or arcade, divided by a thick wall of 


marble. The floor and the roof are also of 
marble. The dead are buried under the 
marble floor and in the marble wall. There 
are monuments, urns, vases, tablets. One can 
look along these marble galleries for hundreds 
of yards, and see the beautiful memorials of 
the dead, many of them decked with flowers, 
hung with wreaths, or rendered more sacred 
by votive offerings. It would almost seem 
less hard to part with a friend, if he could be 
buried in a place so solemn and yet so 
lovely. 

Another day’s journey and we will be in 
Rome ; but we break it for a few hours at 
Pisa to seg the Cathedral and the Leaning 
Tower. The Cathedral was begun in 1063, 
and consecrated in 1118, It is 312 feet long, 
and 106% feet wide, with transepts 238 feet, 
and built entirely of white marble. The finest 
part of the Cathedral is the facade, but the 
interior is rich and imposing. Connected 
with many of the earlier cathedrals, there 
were erected separate structures for the bap- 
tism of children, and towers for the bells. In 
this way we account for the Baptistery and 
Campanile, or Léaning Tower, at Pisa, both 
belonging to the Cathedral, situated near it, 
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and used for its purposes. The Baptistery is 
qa circular structure, roo feet in diameter and 
covered with a dome 1go feet high. It is 
built wholly of marble. The Leaning Tower 
is also built of marble, and is, as is well 
known, a perfect cylinder 53 feet in diameter 
and 179 feet high. It was built joo years 
ago, but still looks fresh. The tower is 
formed of eight regular tiers of columns, sup- 
porting arches, one above another, and form- 
ing aS many open galleries running around 
the cylinder. The top is surmounted by a 
graceful belfry, where seven bells are hung, 
the largest weighing 12,000 pounds, The 
tower leans thirteen feet out of perpendicu- 
lar, and in looking at it one can hardly resist 
the impression that it is going to fall. The 
cause of the inclination is unknown, but it is 
probably owing to the settling of the founda- 
tion while in process of erection, which lasted 
nearly two hundred years. Of course, we 
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climbed the 296 steps to the top, but I am 
free to confess that I felt safer on the upper 
side, and that I would have enjoyed the mag- 
nificent view better if the tower had stood 
erect. Quite as interesting as either the 
Cathedral or the Tower, is the Campo Santo, 
the burial ground near by. ‘The earth here, 
to the extent of fifty-three ship loads, is said 
to have been brought from Mt. Calvary, when 
the Holy Land fell into the hands of the 
Saracens, about 1200. The rectangular burial 
ground is surrounded by galleries, or arcades, 
as at Genoa, but built in a somewhat different 
style. ‘The galleries are forty-six feet high 
and thirty-four feet wide, and contain some 
celebrated frescoes and many fine monuments. 

It was late in the afternoon when we left 
Pisa, and near midnight when we reached 
Rome, so the darkness gave the imagination 
full play the first night we spent in the Eternal 
City. 





MISCELLANY. 


I. EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND PERSONALS, 





Mr. J. L. Burritt, of Elmira, has charge of the 
graded schools of Canton, Bradford county. 

Mr. H. E. Raesly has accepted the principalship of 
the schools at Wellsboro, Tioga county. 

M. C. Butler, Superintendent of the schools of Cass 
township, Schuylkill county, reports them in an 
excellent condition. 

Prof. H. G. Weimer, formerly of Bedford, Pa., has 
been elected principal of schools of Cumberland, Md, 

Mr. Harvey B. Houck, a graduate of Cumberland 
Valley Normal School, has charge of the schools of 
Upland Borough, Delaware county, and has prepared 
and published a course of study for same. 

Ex.County Superintendent James C. Graham, of 
Crawford, is doing good work as principal of the 
union graded schools of Mercer, Pa. 

Gov. Hoyt will deliver an address before the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society, on the subject of the 
Connecticut claims, or what is more familiarly known 
as the “* Seventeen Townships.” The intimacy of the 
gentleman with the matter named, and his‘ability in 
gathering together and presenting all points of infor 
mation bearing thereon, will doubtless make the 
address a very interesting one, and the paper will be 
of value to Pennsylvania teachers, 

Owing to the death of several members of its 
Board of Trustees, Lafayette College loses about 
$4,000 from its usual annual income. 

The superintendent of Clearfield county is prepar- 
ing to hold a “ fair’’ of scholars’ and teachers’ work 
during the county institute, to be held in December. 
Let all take an interest. 

W. A. Ambrose, principal of the Osceola schools, 
has published a series of rules and regulations for the 
government of the schools. A. E. Wooldridge, of 
the Commercial College at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., will 











have charge of the West Clearfield school this winter. 
Over 350 pupils are enrolled in the Leonard graded 
school. 

Prof. B. S. Potter, of Missouri, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Cumberland Valley State Normal school, 
and the fall session of that institution has opened 
under his direction. Pennsylvania teachers will give 
him a cordial greeting. 

Prof. J. B. Johnson and wife have charge of the 
graded schools of Wilcox, Elk county, Pa. The 
Board knew where to get active and energetic 
teachers. 

Prof. R. M. Streeter, of Toledo, Ohio, has been 
elected and commissioned superintendent of the pub- 
lic schools of Titusville, Pa. 

Prof. E. Francis has charge of the schools of Bed- 
ford, Bedford county. 

Miss Lizzie Fletcher, a graduate of Vassar College, 
fills a position in the Titusville High School. 

Founders’ Day, instituted in honor of Hon. Asa 
Packer, was properly observed at Lehigh Valley 
University. Bishop Howe delivered an able address. 

Rev. T. M. Elder, president of School Board of 
Dayton, Armstrong covnty, extended an invitation to 
superintendent, teacher), and directors, to dine with 
him on examination day at the Dayton Hotel. 

The New York Board of Education has appointed 
John Jasper Superintendent of public schools, in 
place of Mr. Kiddle. Mr. Jasper has held the posi- 
tion of Assistant Superintendent of Public schools of 
the city for several years. 

In the Freshman class at Yale College there are 
eighteen students from Pennsylvania, and fifty from 
New York. 

Eton College, England, has established a factory, a 
building of three floors, in which various mechanical 
appliances are to be erected, so that boys may be taught 
the practical use of tools, 
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During the month of October, Prof. Breidenbaugh, 
with the senior class of Pennsylvania College, Gettys- 
burgh, Pa., will spend a week on a mineralogical ex- 
cursion to the great oil region of the state and other 
points of interest. 

Miss Marie Kemp, a graduate of Swarthmore college 
is assistant teacher in St. James’ Select School of Lan- 
caster city. This school is under the charge of Miss 
Mary Martin, a graduate of the State Normal School 
at Millersville. 

Miss M. Lizzie Dickey, a graduate of Millersville 
State Normal school, is principal of the State Normal 
school at Fairmount, West Virginia. She has been 
connected with this institution for some years, and 
was vice principal previous to her election to the 
principalship. 

Mr. A. M. Snyder, of Juniata county, is principal 
of the preparatory school of Dickinson Seminary, at 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Prof. J. H. Brumbaugh, of the class of ’74 of the 
Millersville State Normal school, is President of the 
Faculty of Brethren’s Normal College, Huntingdon, 
Pa. 

Prof. J. V. Montgomery delighted the Harrisburg 
Teachers’ Institute with one of his interesting lectures 
on the subject of drawing, and the manner of teaching 
the same. 

Miss Maria L. Sanford, during the past month, ad- 
dressed a series of educational meetings in Greene 
county. 

In the high school of the city of Harrisburg, there 
are three colored boys pursuing the regular course of 
study and enjoying the full advantages of the school. 
Let the doors of our public schools be open to all, 
without distinction as to race or color, 

In recognition of the mathematical powers of Miss 
Christine Ladd, a young graduate of Vassar college, 
she was recently invited by the trustees of John Hop- 
kins University to continue her studies there, with an 
annual stipend equal to that of a regular fellowship. 
She has just been asked also to pursue a special course 
at Harvard, under Professor Pierce. 

Baltimore celebrated, Sept. 21, the semi-centennial 
anniversary of the opening of public schools in the 
city, an event well worth celebrating. There are 
now more than half as many schools as there were 
pupils in 1829, and four times as many teachers as 
there were pupils then. The number of pupils in- 
creased in fifty years from 200 to 35,000, and there 
are are now 121 schools and 820 teachers. 

Whether Pennsylvania air or Pennsylvania schools 
are responsible for the results of the examinations for 
cadet engineers in the Navy, it is a satisfaction to 
know that there are ten Pennsylvanians out of twenty- 
five admitted candidates, 

Two Indians from Hampton are to serve as teach- 
ers for the 250 young Indian pupils whom Captain 
H. C. Pratt is collecting in the Indian country for the 
new industrial school at Carlisle, Pa. 

Synd Abdulla Khan, the most accomplished Eng 
lish scholar the Mahometan community of India has 
yet produced, has just died in an Indian city where 
he was headmaster of a school. He used to be pro- 
fessor of Hindustani in the University of London. 

A descendant of a family which, for more than a 
century, has furnished the country with first-class 
criminals, came into public notice, recently, in a court 
room at Freetown, Mass. Elias Phillips is his name. 
He appeared as a witness in a burglary trial, and had 
turned State’s evidence. Malbone Briggs, the notori- 
ous criminal of three generations back, who at one 





time was in prison with all her seven sons, was his 
great grand-mother. His family line can be traced 
directly back 200 years to a noted pirate of the time 
when the Earl Ballamount was the royal Governor of 
New York. Phillips’ right arm is withered, but he 
was able to make with his left the two keys by which 
the stove was entered. He can also sail a boat and 
shoot a gun. 

At the National Training School of Cookery in 
London, a distinguished professor, Church, is giving 
a series of lectures on “ The Chemistry of Foods,” 
thus combining in one course of instruction the 
teaching of the physiologist and chemist and the 
training of the cook, The superintendent of the 
school, seeing the need of practical instruction in the 
science of foods for the pupils as well as the practical 
management of the kitchen apparatus, arranged for 
these lectures. Professor Church’s handbook, pre- 
pared for the Science and Art Department at Ken. 
sington, has been a text-book in the school, and the 
illustrations and experiments he introduces in his 
lectures are to show by demonstration what he has 
expressed in words. 

Tne school of Arts and Trades at Stockholm in 
1877 instructed 2,673 pupils, of whom 810 were 
women and girls. The elementary technical schools 
give a higher grade of instruction, involving a course 
of three years, and including chemistry, niechanics, 
mineralogy, geology, mathematics and workshop prac- 
tice. At Boras there is a textile school for weaving, 
the course of instruction in which is from one and 
a half to two years. The Chalmers school fur- 
nishes a high class of education in natural science 
for those who are going into the various professions, 
Stockholm has a Pulytechnic school, and it absorbed, 
in 1869, the Mining school at Falun, All these 
schools have a good attendance. 


—_——_—_2>— 
SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


THE Pittsburgh glass works employ about 5,000 
men, and supply more than half the glassware now 
used in the United States, 

Ir is computed that the offspring of a single oyster 
during the spawning season amounts to 2,000,000. 
Of these, however, only a few hundred survive. The 
newly born oyster is much smaller than a pin’s head 
and bears little resemblance to the parent. 

AT an “ aged home” for animals in the environs of 
Paris there is a cow 36 years old, a mule 72, a pig 25, 
a goat 18, and a goose 37. None of them are human! 

Within the last 40 years the average speed of At- 
lantic steamers has increased from 8.3 knots (nautical 
miles) to 15.6 knots an hour, while the consumption 
of fuel per horse power has diminished about 60 per 
cent, 

Lead-pencil marks may be preserved by dipping 
the paper into skimmed milk, drying, and quickly 
ironing it on the wrong side. 

Glass sleepers for railroads are the latest thing in that 
line in England. The glass is toughened by a pro- 
cess discovered by Frederick Siemens, of Dresden, 
the cost per ton being about the same as that of cast iron, 
but there are three times as many sleepers in a ton. 

It is asked why the Electric Light, with its power 
to penetrate long distances, is not used by steamships 
at sea, so as to lessen the chances of collision. At 
least one of the steamships sailing out of the port of 
Philadelphia has apparatus for such a head-light, as 
also electric lamps for her dining saloon; so if the 
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electric light is not shown at sea, it is not for the lack 
of apparatus. 

The work of tunneling the Hudson river to con- 
nect Jersey City by railroad with New York was be- 
gun about five years ago, but soon suspended by 
reason of a litigation brought on by railroads and 
private citizens opposed to the project. The decision 
of the courts recently given was favorable to the com- 
pany, and the work has been resumed. The tunnel 
will be 12000 feet long, 26 feet wide, and 24 feet high; 
and will be 60 feet beneath the bed of the river. It 
will enable about 400 trains to enter New York every 
day. It is estimated that this great work will cost 
$10,000,000 and be completed in two years. 

A medical journal gives the following statistics in 
regard to memory: Inferior races, as the Negro and 
Indian, have better memory than races more highly 
civilized; women have better memory than men; 
feeble persons of lymphatic temperament a better mem- 
ory than the strong. This faculty is impaired by over 
eating, by physical exercise, and by education. We 
can remember better in warm than in cold climates, 
in summer than in winter, in the morning than in the 
evening. 

Piof. Marsh, of Yale, has been finding more 
toothed birds among the Wyoming and Colorado fos- 
sils, besides the petrified remains of 300 or 400 dino- 
saurs, a mammoth kangaroo of the crocodile order, 
sometimes 100 feet long, and about 1,000 pterodac- 
tyles, a sort of contemporary flying dragon, with a 
spread of wing of 30 or 40 feet. 

Prof. Pierce, of Harvard College, has startled the 
scientific world by declaring that far beyond the utter- 
most planet bounding our solar system is a vast spher- 
ical shell of matter broken up into small fragments, 
from which come the meteors, ‘This shell he calls 
the home of the meteors. He gives the reason why 
some such such theory must be adopted to explain the 
movements of the planets and comets, and the per- 
sistence of the constant amount of heat given out from 
the sun. The hitherto accepted theory that comets 
may be, and some necessarily are, strangers to our 
system, he rejects. 

It would certainly be a great boon to the world if 
the general level of scientific education could be 
raised, so that each young man or young woman, 
when he or she issues from school-doors, should have 
enough definite knowledge of the great laws of the 
physical universe to instantly denounce blue-glass 
theories, and attempts at perpetual motion, not from 
the pride of knowledge, but from the feeling that 
error, credulity, and superstition should be combatted 
with truth. 

Dr. R. H. Ward, of Troy, describes a method by 
which much of the structure of leaves may be pre- 
served. A piece of dry leaf is laid on a thin piece of 
platinum, or mica, covered with mica or colored glass, 
and heated on an alcohol lamp until the organic matter 
is burnt out, and the mineral matter or ash remains. 
This is droppod on a slide wet with turpentine, and 
very carefully mounted in soft balsam. The prepara- 
tions show the construction of the parenchyma, veins, 
epidermis, stemates, and hairs, with great beauty and 
distinctness. 

Botany.—The Italian botanist, Professor Caruel, 
has recently proposed to divide the vegetable king- 
dom into five groups, setting aside the ancient classifi- 
cation, His groups are as follows: 1. Phanerogamia 
or flowery plants, divided primarily into Monocotyle- 
drones and dicotyledrones, 2. Schistogamia, includ- 
ing the characce only. 3. Prothallogamia, con- 








terminous with vascular cryptogams and divisible 
into heterosporz and isospore. 4. Bryrogamia, syno- 
nymous with muscinez, and divided into musei and 
nepaticee. 5, Gymnogamia, corresponding to thallo- 
phyta, an assemblage which Caruel believes will ulti- 
mately be broken up into several primary groups. 

Prof. F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., invites every one interested in the history and 
etymology of language to assist in the preparation of 
the immense historical dictionary of the English lan- 
guage now in preparation. This work is to contain 
four volumes, each as large as Webster’s quarto dic- 
tionary. 

MorE than 1,800,000 gallons of petroleum reach 
the surface every day in the Pennsylvania oil regions. 
This product is yielded in such immense quantities 
that the means of storing it prove entirely inadequate, 
and it is estimated that. 300,000 gallons daily run to 
waste. Most of the wasted oil flows into the streams 
of the region, and is finally carried to the sea. Our 
petroleum gives light to almost every people of the 
world, Not only do all neighboring nations use it, 
but it is found in far-off China, Japan, Turkey, Persia, 
Egypt and Palestine. It is burned by remote island- 
ers, and illumines the rude mud huts on the banks of 
the rivers of Central Africa. At its present low 
price it affords a much cheaper light than that de- 
rived from any other source. It furnishes light at 
only about one-twentieth the cost of the cheaper gas. 

THE “ mechanical harvester” so extensively used in 
the West binds the sheaves of wheat with wire. In 
threshing the bands are frequently broken, and bits of 
wire fall into the grain, causing serious damage to the 
machinery of mills in which it is ground. A com- 
plete remedy for this evil has been found in the use of 
magnets. The magnet is so adjusted that its poles 
are close to the stream of grain faliing between the 


burs, and grasps the pieces of wire as they fall. This 
device is used in all the great flouring mills of Min- 
neapolis, 


AN EXPERIMENT IN CRYSTALLIZATION.—Procure 
at a drug store % oz. each of the following salts: 
Common alum, copper sulphate (blue vitrol), ferrous 
sulphate (green vitrol), sodium sulphate, ammonium 
nitrate, and potassium bichromate. Reduce each to a 
fine powder by rubbing it on a piece of paper or plate 
with a clean knife. Place the alum in a tea-cup, add 
about two tablespoonfuls of water and heat, at the 
same time stirring for several minutes over a coal-oil 
flame. Stand the cup aside fora few minutes to cool, 
and when there is no danger of the liquids breaking 
the glass, pour it off into a clean tumbler. Any resi- 
due of the salt that remains may be dried and pre- 
served, Treat the other salts in the same way, being 
careful to rinse the cup each time it has been used. 
Then you will have strong solutions of the salts. Set 
the tumblers away where they will not be disturbed, 
and an interesting crystalline work will take place 
within them. Some of the solutions will begin to de- 
posit crystals on cooling, while others may not begin 
for several days. Frequently examine the tumblers to 
note the progress of the crystallization. You will find 
that not only are new crystals formed, but that those 
already formed grow, increasing in size from day to 
day, also that the different crystals have different 
forms. Crystallize other substances, as sugar, common 
salt and epsom salt in the same manner. Many arti- 
ficial compounds have the power to thus arrange their 
molecules in geometrical forms, and nature teems 
with structures which her crystalline forces wrought 
in other ages, 
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